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the .permission to| PARANAPA a river of Brazil, in the 
ariver puts an end to the exercise of the | prov. of Sio-Paulo, ' h&@ its source on the N 
territorial authority: anarchy cannot be | side of the Serra- and near a town of the same 
A ney oe ee name; rans WNW; and unites with the Parana on 
y this ion wil] give great | the 1. bank, in § lat. 22° 25’, and after a course of 
of Santa Fé, which will | about 450 m.—Also a town in the same prov., co- 
market for the produce of | marca and 90 m. SW of Hytu, and 160 m. WSW 
on account of the difficulties | Sio-Paulo. ie 
new life to the commerce |} PARANAPETINGA, a river of Bruzil, in the 
increase the power of the | prov. of Matto-Grosso, an affiuent of the Rio-Porra _ 
of the confederation, and augment | dos, or Sio-Lourengo. . : 
trade and wealth of Entre-Rios oye a mountain of Brazil, in’) 
the prov. of Sio- pale, Seeentionayt Se tee 
district and town of Bruzil, in | heira-Cubatto. It forms the line of separation be- 
and comarca of Curitiba or | tween the districts of Sio-Paulo and Santos. . 
»the S side of a bay of the same name,| P. APITANGA, a town of Brazil, in ‘the 
of Siio-Paulo, It is chiefly built | prov. of Sio-Paulo, and district of rp we 
“of stone; and contains several churches, a town-| PARANAPUCUHI, a village of Brazil, in the 
house, hospital, a castom-house formerly a Je- | island of Fundio or Gato, in the prov. and at the 
. Its is excellent, | entrance to the bay of Rio-de-Jan 
access to vessels of 400 tons burden. | bited by Tamoyos Indians. 
is considerable, consists chiefly in P. A A, a river of Brazil, in the prov. 
grain, flour, coffee, arfd cattle — of Goyaz, generally believed to- be formes Wy te 


of P. ts an 24 m. in | junction of two streams, and running Nadi 
a eadbas nits Leona lag uc oneal about 20 m. to join the Maranhao in 12° lat. 
islands.—Also ‘a small wiver of the PARANAU or Pernacua, a lake of Brazil, 
i flows into the chan- | in the prov. of Piauhy, It is about 4 m. in length 
rancisco. ” and 2 m. in breadth, and is traversed by the Rio- 
of Brazil, in the prov. | Parahim. Its waters abound with fish. A village 
Sao-Paulo, on the | named Pernagua is situated on its 
has a church and} PARAPAMBA, a river of Brazil, . of 
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\ contrived for the urpose of 
‘ Sarnia Yeps, lopgradtniiiy,' very slowly, 
Siam cteletic roost or tete ices 
to the admirable pavement of -mate- 
ials, howe are wanting, for not a morsel of tra 
‘ite is to be found within 100 m. of P. A 
" e, d-from the out- | these, however, is extremely limi 


sandston' 
geologically ‘the Paris basin,’ | be expected, are found 
hé pavement of the streets and squares. ar 
ie 


gravel, and judgi pie eos on it } sei 
om: ’ admirably. From offi- 


‘bery of an acre or half-an 


ice Ne 
about £200 per ann. Think of stch a sum paid _ 


£2,400 
p 
of the promenade | for a fiat in a on stair! The 


the -Montebello, the good, but had no peculiar advantages.” (Mr. C. Mac- 
evards, and a great num- | daren ia 1847.] | © : Ou es : 
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PAMOUSIA, a ver of Rasta in Bard, in the 
. of Novgorod and district of Staraia-Rous, which 
‘its source on the confines of the gov. of Pskoy, 
- ireton; and tis el nto te Polson he 
and throws itself into the Polest, on the r. 
sy ccleenp a aoa eb 
“of th Gri Ss Toor P ne bea 
‘ Cy ma be eo 
ir eonagrefepee A are mings of gold, 
yi ip Me Lasiaiahioe, in the p. of 
opt ari aes wa 
i, 0) in 
Belajeaponido an 
Shp cbre Tam Pop. 
ees, t has a convent, and possesses ménufactories 
‘and linen fabrics, and several tanneries. 
some Roman anti .— Also ‘a town 
sac tn. 8 of Cuenca, at 
} Yorn apa pi 


ated with success in the environs. The lake of P. 
es 10.8 ae 12 m. in breadth, 


(Las), @ town of 

ey": of Teruel and 
5 -su-Burrio-Montijo, 66 m. SE of Zar- 
Boras m. SSW of Alecaniz, near the r. bank .}}. 
of the Guadalupe. Rea:  auereopampers aie" 
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PARRET, a river of 

E of Crewkerne; flows NW. hes Repos aa 
nd flows into Bridgewater in the Bristol chan- 


uel, after a course of 36 m. i 
are the Isle and the. mi pina os 
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PARRILLA (La a town of § 
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 PARRILLAS, » town of Spath, in 
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of the E coast of Greenland, 
long. 21° 45°.—A’ * conge 
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a lighthouse in N Ja “len 
—Also a headland of Ne 

‘coast, a little to the E of White bay, 


1s, W . 56", one eds 
PA NDORF, or B a 
. | of Moravia, in the circle of riu, 8 m. ESE of » 
Falnek, and 17 m. NE of Weisskirchen, near the r. 
bank of the Oder, Pop, 4 TERE os eae Ree lh a 


and Jari, pepo q 
affluents of this river are. and its, 
are noted for their > 

formerly named Geni, w' 
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pine islands, in Nhat 6° 1, and E 
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aad town of Sicily, in 
SW of Palermo. Pop. 8,000. 
and woollen fabrics, and 
‘trade in wine and oil. 
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PASE’, or Pasay, a port on the N 
land of Sumatra, 120 .m. ESE of 


, near the J. bank of 


” PASIJAN, one of the smaller Philippine islands, 
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between ‘and Zebu, in N lat. 10° yi 
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but it was finally settled by fixing the initial point 
of New Mexico strikes 


‘}gaining thereby a section of territory’ embracing 
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"PASQUOTANK, a river of the state of N. Care 
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and runs SE into Albemarle sound. It is connect 
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Pop. 480. 


Area 180 sq. m. 
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district and 61 m 
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‘the N; Ombria and y a several ations, and. 
 di-Roma on the SE; SW; ojectin| rock is a smal} Hindu 


and by Tuscany on the W cy — PATTERSO: i township of Putanineidite 
in the 8 part of the delegation of Vite state-of New York, U.S, 92'm. of Albany.” 
‘val 


drained by Croton river. 


‘a village of Si he Lt 
ol —_ 10 mh p Tooke and SSW 
PATTEN, a village of the Punjab, on the 1. bank | W 
of the Indus, about 10 m, above the confluence of 
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eral streams flowing into Lake Titicaca. Peravian 
bark, papas, and barley are cultivated; but the chief 
occugstion of the inhabitants consists in breeding 
er ae, Sah ae Vicunas, deer, par- 
lake-fowl, are caught or by the 

are aa the lake also supplies the inhabitants 
Its chief town is Puno. Its former eap., 

which mate to me Bry situated on the shore 
of Lake is ted by a few Spanish fa- 


PAUCARTAMBO, a province of Pera, bounded on 
the W and NW by the provs. of Calea and Lares; on 
. | the NE and E by the frontier of the Indians; and on 
the 8 by Quispicanchi. It is formed by @ large valley, 
terminating in the mountains of tle Andes, and tra- 
versed by a river of the same name, which rises in 
the cordillera of Vilcanota, and flows N, NW, and 
then WSW to the Apurimac. It wheat, 
barley, maize, seeds, and fruits of various sorts, in 
the lower grounds.—The cap. is situated on the E 
bank of the river of its n: 33 m. ENE of Cuzco, 
PAUGHTUR, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
of Bejapur, 100 m. SW of Hydrabad. 
PAUGHUR, a pergunnah and town of Hindostan, me 
in the _ and 132 m. NNE of Mysore, " - 
PA ILLAC, a commune and town of Franee, in ; 
the dep. of the Gironde, 12 m. SE of Lesparre? and : 
28 m. NNW of Bordeaux, on the |. bank of the 3] | 
or ap hee pwc glpentape gas Gironde. Pop. 1,830. ap asi em wea og 
PATY, or Patar caste) a town of Hungary, in | ducts an entrepot trade in the wines of Bordeaux. 
the comitat of Eisenburg, 15 m. ENE of Steinaman- PAUKP 'AN, Pakapratana, or Apsopiy, @ 
ger. near the 1. bank of the Raab. town of the Punjab, 100 m. SSW of Lahore, to the 
PATZAU, or Paczow, a town of Bohemia, 49 m. | N of the Sutlej. 
SSE of ‘op. 2,600. PAUKTE, a village of Burmah, in the prov. and 
PA a town of Guatimala, in the dep. of | 6 m. below Ava, on the Irawady, opposite the pa- 
i 
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Pop. 6,000. goda of Kaong-Mhudaw. 
PAU, a town of the cap. of the dep. of | PAUL (Saint), a village of France, in the dep. of 
situated on the pe at of the Gave- | the Lower Alps, 11 m. NNE of Barcelonnette, near 


de-Pan, 15 m. NE of Aleron, in N lat. 43° 17’, W | the r. bank of the pee a Pop. 1,795.—Also a vil- 
. 0° 12’. It stands on an eminence rising above | lage of France, in the dep. of the Gironde, cant. ard 

a delightful valley which the Gave flows in| 4 m. ENE of Blaye, and 23 m, N of 

a ue manner. Pyrenees, among which | Pop. 1,000.—Also a vil! 

the Pic-du-Midi-de-P. and the Pic-du-Midi-de-Bi- | cant. and 5 m. N of A 








gorre are, leading summits, rising behind, form a ro- | vais. Pop. 1,198. It hasa\manufagory of earthen- — 
ic boundary to the prospect. The town is well- | ware.—Also a town im ce Sa —_ 
i i cant. and 6 m. NE of P na lhe, 
a promenade cal} of Li oo 7 3 the Bri- 
ance. ; 








vy. of Brabant, and 

of Pop. 437.—Also a com. in the 

v. of Brabant and dep. of Walhain-Saint-Paul- 
-lez-Walhain, Pop. 247. . 

PAUL (Satnt), a town of Tlyria, in the gov. and 

50 m. NNE of Laybach, circle and 82 m. E of Kla- 

on a ecw of 5 Bil, name she s Rawal ie ‘ 

‘op. i 
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in the up 

lat. 57° 15’, W long. 170° 10’. 
ndland, on the W coast, in N 
.*57° 40’.—Also a small island at 

f of St. Lawrence, 12 m. NE oj 
N extremity of Breton. It. 
. ~ Also a small bay of Lower 
N coast of the estuary of the St. 
m. NE of Quebec, opposite the Tle- 
Its banks are lofty, and highly pic- 


4 (Sarst), a parish in Cornwall, 2} m. 8 of 
ce. Area 3, Pop. in 1851, 5,408. 
PAUL ), or Paguis, a parish in the E.R. 

of Yorkshire, 5 m. ESE of 0 eeu ea | on 

» the W bank of the Humber, including the townships 
Sf P. and Thorn-Gumbald. During the late war, a 
' dockyard existed here in which ships of 74 guns 
sometimes built. Area 8,914 acres. Pop. 884. 

'S oo i ee rte of Malta, on the N 
m. W of Valetta, Its entrance extends 

Point Kaura and the NE extremity 

of Salamonia a distance of nearly 1} m., 
is defended 1 Pomme: forts. It affords good 
@ summer months. This bay is 

by with the seene of the shipwreck 

t a little distance to the W is the 

ROCKS (Sarsr), a cluster of rocks in N 
W png. 15’, 350 m. from Fernando- 
The highest point of the cluster is only 
50 ft. above sea-level; and the entire circumference 


only }m. 
BAULA. fort of Ri in the gov. of Caucasus, 
20m." ; 


if 
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Press 
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eferoe 
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rll 
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tittle island 
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=z es 

Gea F 
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iNT), a commune of France, 
- re, cant. and 


: in 
noo ia 


mills and manufactories 
PAUL-DE-LOANDA 
PAUL-DE-LOUB 


France, in the dep. jogne, cant, 
en of Grand-Jumillac, and 18 m. ESE 

. 1,686. 

AUL-TROIS-CHATEAUX (Satyr), a com- 
mune and town of France, in the dep. of the Drom 
cant. and 5 m. SE of mn. § 
Montelimart, at the foot of a hill, on the Rou ¥ 
Pop. 2,183. It contains an ancient Benedictine | 
convent, and has some manufactories of silk fabries. 
Its trade consists chiefly in grain, almonds, nuts, 
wine, oil, and silk. i 

PAUL-DU-VAR (Sarxt), a commune and town 
of France, in the dep. of the Var, cant. and 2m. N 
of Vence, and 11 m, ENE of Grasse. Pop. 1,120. . 
Tt has some old ramparts, M@he locality affords good 


wine. se, 
PAUL -DE-VARAX (Sarnt), a bye! : 
France, in the dep. of the Ain, cant. and 8 m. i 
of Chalamont, and 22 m. NE of Trevoux, in a marshy 
territory. P oie ak 


‘op. 550. ; 
PAUL-DU-VERNAY, a commune of Prance, in 
the dep. of the Calvados, cant. and 4 m. E of Balle- 
roy, and 7m. SSW of Bayeux. Pop. 1,050. q 
PAULAR (Santa-Manria-peE), a convent of — 
pes al =r via, 9m. SE of San-Ilde- 
ja, 


fonso, or La- 89 m. NNW of Madrid, at 
of the vall ending 
Serra-de-Gua- 


the ex 

the most ated moun 

darrama. It is of fine architecture, 
numerous pictures. It was founded by Don 
1390, and finished by Henry III. and Don 


pond tig - Maj in the NW 
State conta, . S., comprising an 
drained by the head-biinches 


m., 
and by 

1850, 7,045. Its 
the NW of the 
ta. area of ( 
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town of China, in ¢ , 
15 m. N of Ching-t 
03° 56". 5 


‘of Basses-  {} 
mage oe of the Niv e, 12m, SW i 
PEA iver of Alta, prin 





Great wall; on 
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“PEARL ISLANT, an 
’ the mouth of the Mississippi 
island. 





- “SSE of SP; in Cambersel ps or 
Sivenet sid spnes ppiseton ye? 


3 fa. NE by 


| 1831, 536; in 1851, 545. 
~ PEC RTON WITH - ‘TOOLEY, @ parish in 
5 m. NE by Nof Hinckley. Area 
. in 1881, 294; in 1851, 399. 
island of Sardinia, 
ee, prov 


Cala'fBeesra, tho mon! productive in the island, 


~ PECORARA, a town of the duchy of Parma; 18 
ia BW of Piavones, aid 8 ma. ¥ of Bobbio, oar the 


— of the Tidoneello, at the confluence of the 
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place, 


soe the Ceanr) s merge gh 
STEX (Sart), a v' France, 
ep. of Gironde, cant. and 2m. Wof Pujols. 


EE (Great), a river of th€ United States, 
which rises in N. Carolina, where it is called Yadkin; 
runs SSE into S. Carolina; and uniting with the 
Waccama flows into Winyaw bay, which communi- 
cates with the Atlantic 12 m. below George’ 7 


commenced 
a shaft 


ESTAL POUT, she SW 
4 on the | coast d 2 
. ine 30° 6" and BE lebg. 15" 7 A 
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a lake which becomes dry in sammer. 
calture. soil is auriferous, but is scan’ 
of | plied with ' Ee 


PEDRO- DO-RIO-GRANDE (Sa0). 


AS (Sax). See Baro- | ants,employ themselves chiefly in mining 
water. 
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dro} 


“Windlestraw Tee 
and 2,1 rae Recessive Along the 


way, into 

it than Cairn-hill, whose altitude is 

_ Along the W the highest ground, even 

_ where the boundary is a water-shed, i somewhat 

in the interior, and, among other heights, has those 

Pykestane, and Cadon, with eleva- 

ns of respectively 2,100, 1,483, and 

200 ft..—and"in ‘the valleys, or rather on the 

streams at the base of these heights, the surface has 
an elevation of at least 800 ft. ; 

Pi sages i ‘Tweed is so dominantly amg of 

@ CO. as to me keneeely Speae 2 t, since 

; cent. the name of Tweeddale. 

which not 


er 

by it of the Ettrick, 

onal tt. Maryse ich touches ie SE 
to j 5 ich tou its 

rgin for about'® and conveys the Megget to 

edb. Water, or Bddlestone-loch in Ed. 

-loch in an uninhabited glen in 

and a small lake in Linton. he chief 


; vat thec phar 5 aan» poi in 
celebrated of Innerleithen,—re- 
| wells of Tun- 


respec- | 


sh The number of black cattle is 

The Tees-water and the Ayrshire breeds 
buted very nearly in the same way as th 

of sheep,—the Tees- water corresponding 
with the Cheviot, and the Ayrshire with th 
faced. Much attention is given in some d 


p. 

Manufactures.| Viewed in connection, wit the. 
m aie bs eam of the co., and erat with 
the purity an t aggregate power o' water-— 
Bie ds coast of existing machinery for factorial 
produce is small. Excepting the exportation of the 
surplus produce of the sheep, by, er arable fai 
the whole commerce consists in the importation an 
retail.of the small amount of goods required for locat 
consumpt.—About one-fifth of the hens’ g's areca of 
the so. lying on the ar, sie thee is ill-pro- 
vy roads, ng only. footpaths 
h is un dtc hil 
the coun so tumu 
vided. The road from Edin! 1 to 


way of passes through t ‘ 
abi dat eke Edinburgh . Seabee! 
lof the extrem 
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ay 
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pin 1840, 919 


PEEN.KWAN, « district and town of China, in 
of Shan-se, and div. of Ning-woo-fu. 


a fort. 
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ammo > ussia 
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itis about 80m. in en rag ag he 
communicates by a w ne lake 
see the guor Find, & the Hie 
In its S part it presents several small 
rivers Embach and Kosa “Sy eee 
Tsherma on the E; and the Jaetshf on 
abounds in fish, with whieh the markets of Pe 
burg are supplied. shores are low and Hiysandd 
and without any visible rocky formation. In some . 
places it is 10 fath. deep; but in general it is much 
shallower, ue 
PEIRAH. See Pera, 

prov.| PEIRATTE (La), a vi 
of Deux-Sevres, 6 m. SW 
PEIRE (Saint). See Sampryre. 


PEISAT, or Parsac, a town of bag 
of cant. and 3m, E of 
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ae om ge anne <2 ne 


es the r. 
T Alt. 3 PR ayryg ete : 
PEISERN, of Przpry, atown of Poland, 34m. 


"the F, bank of the Wartha, {j. 


Chun-king-fa, in 


i t and town of China, 
v. of Ta-ting-fu, 102 
Jat. 27° 12’, and E 





floyvs into the Rio-Verde.—A\so a river 
Ye poscyy aed the Sapucahi.—Also 


ie sive of he me = the comarca of Serro, 
eee o-Antonio, an affluent of the 
‘PEIXO-BRAZO (Serra ,a mountain-chain 
of Brazil, in the oe Minas’ ia and comarca 
yf Eee oe poe 
® a 
‘the prov. of Beira, pe ee oH NNW of La- 
z the x. bank of the Douro. 


ma marca of Campa, which, with edgier 
of 


V of ‘Trent, and 25 m. 8 of G 
‘of the Noce, in the Val-di-Sol. 


Molica a f 
» -PRKA CA, a river which has its sonree in 
Towa co., in the state of Wisconsin; runs 5 and E; 
and joint Rock river, in Mlinois, 6 ‘m. below the N 
; Cathar gs Its principal affluent is 
Seng Grete So 
: 5 im, at ce 
ieedt Buck tivers. 
Alec of Me cana tis gov. of Vid 
PEKCHA ver t X ad- | i 
vit h has its source in the diiatter iid 15 m,. 
Vo US chp Bite ef flows thence into that of Pok- 
> and elf into the Kliazma, on the |. 
21m. E of Pokrov, and after a course in a 
: direction of 60 m. 
G, or 1 podtrmoen Ne bol of 
wang-tang, W its 
att Of the. prov, ou the 8 side of 
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, OF Peiwrtssa, an island of the Gre- 





weaign taria, called North i in’ 8 lat, 3 
24 m. WSW of Old Pelican. It has a PELLEW (Port), a cape on the W ; 


entrance, and affords good shelter from | America, in Prince William’s 


in Swedish Lapland, on the 
r. bank of the Tornea, in N lat. 66° 48), E RB? i 
58°. It was for some time the station of Max us > 
in 1736, and of Ivanberg in 1803, 


of the meridian. Se Bate 
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4m. SE of Meta b-§ 
a town of France, m the dep, of 
Pop. 560, It h 
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one of the greatest curiosities in the 8 of Scotlana, 
About 1} m. SE of it a the summit of Cairn- 
of 2,086 ft. above sea-level, and a Ph 
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A? 58° 80", 
Te consists offlow reddish 


* PERAK, a state of Malacca, which extends 75 m. 
along the W coast of the peninsula, to the S of Ked- 
Nof Salangore. It 








ESTES TOT 









and, with tit state of Tringano, occupies 
of the peninsula. The principal 
it is watered is the Perak, which, 


Bernam; 
the widest porti 


were 


part of this territory are some fine alluvial plains, con® 

taining productive tin-mines, which are ted ‘to 

yield 3,000 picnls annually. This state was tri 

Siam until 1822.° It is now governed by its own he- 

reditary sultan. It contains 105 mokims or cantons. 
” Tes is roughly estimated at 35,000 Malays, and a 
few Chinese and Chulia or Arab settlers from Mala- 


= 
i 


which will admit vessels draw- 
was established here by the 
bad once a fort on the fine harbour 
Dinding islands and the main. 
Sete eho nae 
. SSE of Cuenca, and 9 m. NNE 
the r. bank of an affluent of the 
Xucar, in a fertile locality. Pop. 609. It has a 


RAL-DE-ARLANZA. a town of fsa in Old 
Castile, in the prov. and 33 m. SW of Burgos, and 
partido of Lerma, on the |. bank of the Arlanza, 
which is here crossed by two bridges. Pop. 340. 
PERALEDA-DE-LA-MATA, a town of Spain. 
i in the prov. of Caceres, partido and 
near the r. bank of the Ta- 


PERALEJA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in 
the oe and 21m. NW of Cuenca, partido and 8 
m. ENE of Huete, at the foot of a mountain. Pop. 
888. Ishas manufartories of liner? fabrics, and an 
oil-mill, and carries on @ considerable trade in sheep 
and mules. 


PERALEJOS-DE-ABAJO, a town of Spain, in 
Yeon, in the ~ and 30 m. WSW of Salamanca, 
of Lumbrales, in a fertile locality. Pop. 
manufactories of coarse woollen fabries 
and of common earthenware. 
PERALEJOS-DE-LAS-TRUCHAS, a town of 


Sinise Sow Dantilas tp 
, and partido 
1,284. 
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S| Navarre, partido and 12 m. SE of 











moun- | contains an old fort. 





fs oct. ee 
“Pp RALES-DE MY a town of §) 





in the Fp and | 
and partido of Navalewrn 
of the Perales, 
‘150. * ‘ 
ERALES-DE-TAJUNA, a town of 
New Castile, in —— and 24 m. SE of Mad 
and partido of Chi in a fine 7, nedr he 
r. bank of the Tajana. Pop. 1,290. It 
church, an hospital, a custom-house, a public 
granary, and has manufactories*of linen fabrics. 
PERALOECHE, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
in the prov. and 45 m. NE of Gpadalajara, and par- 
tido af Savedon. Pop. 434. P 
PERALTA, a town of Spain, jn the prov. of 
lete, and 5 m, 
S of Pamplona, on the r. bank ped Arga, which is 
here crossed by a fine bridge, and at thé foot of a 
moantain, the summit of which is covered with 
Moorish fortifications. Pop. 2,348. It has 9 parish 
eburch, an hospital, several convents, and « custom- 
house; and possesses distilleries of brandy, and seve- 
ral oil-mills. The Jocality is noted for its wine. 
PERALTA-DE-ALCOFEA, a town of Spain, in 
Aragon, in the prov. of Huesca and partido ¢& Sari- 
nena. Pop. 633. It has a parish church, a custom- 
house, and « public granary. 
PERALTA-DE-LA-SAL, a town of ie ved | 
A in the prov. and 48 m. SE of Huesca, 
partido of Tamarite. It hasa parish church, a con- 
vent, and an hospital. It possesses manufactories of 
soap and of brandy. In the environs are quarries of 


lime and jum. es 

PERAMEA, cog 3 oramartian a ounaen 
prov. and 66 m. of Leridappartido o| on 
a locality. Pop. 389. I is enclosed by 

Is. we; 

PERAMOLA, a town off Spain, in Catalonia in 
the prov. and 5] m. NE of-Berida, partido of Sol- 
sona, in a level tract. Pop 740. It hds manofac- 
tories of brandy and of linea. 

PERAMPUR, @ town of Hindostan, in the Car- 
natic, district and 9 m. NW of Mafura. 


PERARNA, a town of Spain, in A in the 
prov. and 36m. E of Huesca, 9m. NW 
of Benabarre, on the r. bank of the Esscra. 567. 


PERASTO, a town of Dalmatia, 6 m. N 
Cattaro, on ‘the gulf of that name, at the foot of a 
mountain, the summit of which is crowned with a 
fortress. Pop. 2,500. It has a small fishing and 
a 
PERASUNGUM, a village of Hindostan, in the 
prov. and 36 m. SW of Aurungabad, at the eontlu- 
ence of the Pira with the Godavery. It contains 


numerous temples. 
PERAWA, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. of 

Malwa, and district of Mundessor, 75 m. N of Ujein. ° 

It is enclosed by a wall, now much and 


‘The streets are irregular, and 


a parish. 
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PERCE'®, 0 Canada, on the-E 
coma of the eeqeneeeterd 


tl Im the vrei Moons P ok tas 


ECE ROCK, asmall Ysland eamnogel sabe 

St, Lawrence, 21 m. 8 of ton ll point, 

of a perpendicular rock of dstone and lime- 

stone, rising to a height of 288 ft, above sea-level, 

al tn! by.two natural arches, through which 

the sea has free ame bpd te 
water. 

P LADA, a town of Portugal, in the prov. 
of Beira, and comarca of Visen. It contains about 
196 houses. 

PERCH, a,river of the state of New York, U. &., 


which re its sgurce.in Orleans township, Jefferson 
co., and flows SW into Black River bay. 
PERCHAL, 4 town of Russia in Europe, in the 


gov. and district and 42 m. WNW of Min 
PERCHE, an ancient territorial division of Feance, 

= a vy. of Maine, now comprised in the 

the Eure-et-Loire, Orne, and Eure. It 

be ne divided into the Great and Little Pere 

Perche-Gouet and Thimerais. Its cap. was 


; HE (Cot-pe-1a), a pass of the Pyrenees, 
in in the dep. of the Eastern Pyrenees, a 
little to the SW of Mont-Lonis. 
PERCIVAL, a river of Prince Edward's island, 
floying into the head of Egmont bay, The tide.as- 
cends it about 5 m. between low marshy banks. 

tien a department and commune of Belgium, 
. of Brabant, and arrond. of Brussels. 

Pop. , ae ‘1 050; of com. 779. 

ERCS (Vamos), a town of Hi , in the cir- 
cle beyond the Theiss, in —- y plain, 14m. Eof 
Debreezin, and 22 m, ESE of Bészorminy. 

PERCY, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
in she dep. of the Manche, and dep. of St. Lo. ‘The 
cant. comprises 12 com. Pop. in 1831, 10,635; in 
1841, 11,010. The town is 16 m. SW of St. Lo, and 
nbout the same distance SE of Coutances, on the 
Giese, an affluent of the Sienne. Pop. in 1841, 
8,215; in 1846, 3215. 

PERCY, a parish of New South Wales, in the co. 
of St. Vincent, extending along the E side of Shoal- 
haven river. 

PERCY, 0 township of Upper Canada, in the 
comets He district, bounded on the N by the river 
Trent. . in 1842, 920, 
i PERCY ANDS, agroup of islands in the North- 
umberland archipelago, off the NE coast of Australia. 
The largest is from 12 to 14.m, po AS ee 
to the height of about 1,000 ft. Its SW isin S 
lat, 21° 405, E long. 150° 13’ (King), pers species of 
Lie and a few cabbage are the principal 
oe 
appear to nen 6 natives 
in. turtles... x ra ‘ 
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PERDU (Meyr), one of the highest summits 
near the centre of the ehain, in: ty 
isthe prov. and 45 m. NNE of Huesea, near the § 


the French dep, of the and 
prema of the same name. has an alt, 
of 11,264 ft@above sea-level. From its glaciers de- 
scends the torrent of Gavarnie, which, leaping boldly 
down a precipice of 1,200 ft., forms a t 
caseade, one of the sources of the Gave-du- 

PERE (Saat), @ commune of France, in sara 
of the Ille-et-V: cant, and 2 m. NNE of Chy- 
teannenf, and 7m. SE of St. Malo. Pop. 1,886.— 
Also a commune in the dep. ®f the Yonne, and cant. 
of Vezelay, 9 m. WSW of Avallon, on the L. bank of 
the Cure. Pop. 1,476, 

PERE BRODE,, atown of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. of Mimsk, distriet and 80 m. WNW of Disna, 

PEREBUC (Sarr), a village of France, in the 
dep. of Morbihan, cant. and 5 m. NE of Allaire, and 
82 m. E of Vannes, on the Oust. Pop, 500. 

PERED, a village of Hi in the. 
beyond the Danube, comitat 87 m. E of Pre 

| the Vang m. SSE of Szered, near the r. 
- ae Pastel is extensively grown in 


ie 


dasidiar 


ot 
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ey PERE-EN- RETZ (Sars), a vane commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Loire-Inferis 
eure, und arrond. of Paimbeuf. The cant. 
4com. Pop. in 1831, 8,328; in. 1841, 8,863. The 
town is §& m. 8 of Paimbceuf, and 25m. Wi of 
Nantes. in 1846, 2,862. 

PEREGRINE (Porst), a headland of British 
North America, on the E side of Fox channel, to the 
E of Cape Willoughby, in N lat. 66° 30°, W long: 
77° 0. It was discovered by Fox in 1681. 

PEREGRINO, a small island of the 8. Pacific, in 
S lat. 10° 15’, W long. 151° 50’, in the Sane of the 
Society islands. It was discovered Quiros in 
1606; and is described by Torres and? ‘orquemada, 
as lying within a coral reef, and extremely fertile. 

PEREHINSK, a village of Galicia, in the circle 
and 33 m. SSE of Stry, and 6 m. SSE of Rozmatow, 
on the L. bank of the Lomnica. It has an iron-mine. 

PEREIASLAYV, or Pere1asiavi, a town of Rns- 
sia in Europe, cap. of @ district, in the gov. and 162 
m. WNW of Poltova, and 60 m. SE of Kiev, at the 
confinence of the Troubej and Alta, in a low tract of 
land near the 1. bank of the Dnieper. Pop. 7,000.- It 
still retains some of the earthen fortifications erected 
by the Swedish prisoners in 1709, and contains nu 
merous churches, The trade, which is considerable, 
consists chiefly in horses, catgle, corn, brandy of local 
manufacture, and rosin. is town is of anti- 
quity, and was for a long period governed by its own 
sovervigns. From 1061 to 1239, it suffered greatly 
from wars and pestilence, and at the latter pn 
was taken and destro: by the troops of Balu- 
Khan. After being ilt, it fell under Polish do- 
minion, and so continued until the 17th cent., when 
it was finally restored to Russia. 
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5 of France, in the 
of the Gers, edht. and 10 m. N of Lectoure. Pop. 750. 

PERGAMINO, a town of La Plata, in the prov. 

and 150 m. WNW of Buenos-Ayres, and 70 m. 8 of 
‘ on a smal? affivent of the Arrecifes. 

PERGAMUS. See Baronamen. 

PERGINE, or Pexoes, a market-town of Austria, 
in the Tyrol, in the circle and 5 m. ESE of Trent, 
and 4 m. NW of Levico, on the brow of a hill, Pop 
8,060. It has a castle and a Franciscan eonvent, 
and manufactories of woollen fabrics, and 
several silk spinning-mills. In the environs are an 
iroa-mine anda arry of millstone. Wine is ex- 
tensively culti alah is the surrounding district. 

PERGINE, or Saw Anoevo-p1-Purorne, a vil- 
lage of Tuscany, in the prov. and 39 m. ESE of Flo- 

vicariat and 11 m. N of Monte-8. Savino. 
PERGOGA, a town of New South Wales, in the 
co. of St. Vincent, on the N bank of the Moruga, 5 
m., above its entrance into the sea. 
PERGOLA, a town of the Papal states, in the 
of Urbino and Pesaro, 15 m. SE of Urbino, 
on Cesaro. Pop. 8,200. It has manufactories 
of cloth and other woollen fabrics, and several tan- 
neries. 


ERGUICA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 


hao, which, after a short course, in a generally 
N direction, falls into a bay of the Atlantic, of the 
— name. The E point of this bay lies in 8 lat. 2° 

1’ 27”. 

PERGUSA, a small lake of Sicily, in the prov. of 
Caltanicetta, district and 15 m. N of Piazza, and a 
little to the E of vanni. 

PERS or Brpwricn, a village of Sweden, in the 
cant. of Berne, bail. and 11 m. ENE of Courtelari, 
on the Pissot. Pop. 630. 

ee a —_ of Hindostan, in the 

i of Madras, an v. of the Carnatic, 33 
aS of Dindi a 

PERIAPAT a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 

of Mysore and subah of Patna, 42 m. W of Sering- 
In 1790, when the British army were ap- 
this place, through the Kurg country, 
eo the fort and town to be 
destroyed, and the country laid waste. In 1799 a 
battle was fought in the vicinity, between the Brit- 
ish forces commanded by General Stuart, and the 
army of Tippu, in which the latter was totally de- 
feated, and com to leave the road to Sering- 
open, The surrounding country is beautiful, 

and abounds with sandal -wood. 
PERIBOACA, a river of Lower Canada, which 
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bank of tie Isle, in N lat. 45° 11’ 8", 70 m. NE of 
Bordeaux. Pop. in 1846, 10,983. The town is ill 
built, and offers very narrow tortuous 

by tall gloomy houses, but the walks in the’ 
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dep. of ®e Dori and 


GUEUX; 2 town of France, the cap. of the 
the Dordogne, situated wr valiey oe the r. 


Tined 
init 
are pleasant. The cathedral is the only public tila. 


ing worth notice, and it is chiefly remarkable fr a® 


square tower of height, surmounted by a py- 
ramidal spire. town manufactories of paper, 
leather, and cutlery, and some trade in wines, liqueurs, 
corn, and chestnuts. It is the see ofa bishop, and 
has a library of 16,000 vols., a botanieal garden, a 
cabinet of natural history, and an agricultural society. 

PERIJA, or Santa Awwa, a river of Venezuela, 
which rising on the E flank of the Sierra, runs EB, and 
discharges itself into Lake Maracaybo, by several 
mouths, 30 m. below a town of the same name, which 
is situated near its r. bank, 75 m. SW_of Maracaybo. 

PERILLA* DE-CASTRO, a town of Spain, in 
the prov. and 17 m. NNW of Zamora, near the r. 
bank of the Esla. Pop. 550. 

PERIM, an island in the straits of Babel-Mandeb, 
nearly 4 m. from the coastof Yemen. It is about.44 
ma. long, by 2 m. broad, and rises to 230 ft. above 
sea-level. On its SW side is a good harbour, 800 
yds. broad, with an entrance a } m. wide. - The 
adoption of this as a coaling-station has been sug- 
gested. The distance from Ceylon to P. is nearly 
the same as the distance from P. to Cosseir ‘and 
back. A reef runs almost the whole length of its N 
coast, but the side nearest to Arabia has deep water 
to the base of the rock, and, besides being clear from 
reefs, has the small harbour we have noticed. The 


greatest objection to P. as a station for shipping and . 


steamers is the want of water. 

PERINALDO, a town of the Sardinian states, in 
Piedmont, in the prov. and 23 m. ENE of Nice. 
Pop. 1,500, It was the birthplace of Cassini, the 


celebrated astronomer. 


PERINGARY, a town of Hindostan, in the Car- 


natic, in the district of Madura, on the r. bank of the 
Vaigam. 


PERIVALE, a parish of Middlesex, interseeted 


by the Paddington canal, 3 m. 8 by E of Harrow-on- 
the-Hill. Area 626 acres. Pop.in 1831 and 1851, 32. 


PERIVOLL, a town of Turkey in Europe, in the 
* SSE of Monastir. 

PERJAN, a town of Bokhara, 36 m. ESE of 
Anderab. y 
PERKINS, a township of Erie co., in the state of 


Ohio, U.S., 15 m. NW of Norwalk. Pop. 839. 


PERKINSVILLE, a village of Windsor co., Vir 


ginia, U. S., 71 m. S of Mon ‘ 
ERKI 


. 


PERLAK, a town of Hunga 
Waresilta, nar the t heakkaf too Brave 


a Nine 8227, and W 
so called from the pearl 
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Alba, on the delivity of a hill, 2 meNE of Corte- | 200 to 
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800 ft. high, and peg Ae 500 in 
Ik was taken by the in 1760, but 
was afterwards made*over to the nabob of Arcot. 


In 172 it was again captured gy Hyder Aly, 


the conclusion of the war, it was distnantled, and the 
fications blown up. pu x 
ERMEIRA ROCKS,.a df rocks in the 


Ladin yea, wichde 6 on’? ae:0f tha beien o6-tlibana. 

20m. N of Mangalore, in N lat. 13° Ly. - } 
PERNAGUA. See Paraxantma. a 
PERNAIBAO. See Parananmma. } 


PERNAMBUCO, a province of Brazil, bounded 
on the N by the provs. Piauhy, Ceara, and Parahiba; 
on the E by the Atlantic; on the S by he pro of 
Alagoas and Bahia; and on the W by van. eis 
chietly a mountainous territory of irregular wut- 
line and varying breadth. Its coast-iine is low and 
sandy, and does not exceed 120 fn. in extent. The 
chief streams which discharge themselves into the 
sea here are the T'apacora, the Ipojuco, and the 
Unna. It is in this portion of the prov., Inme- 
diately along its coast, that the sugar - plantations 
are exclusively located. To the W of country 
intersected by these streams lies a highly mountain- 
ous territory, of which the Sierra-Cayriris be 
regarded as the nucleus orcentral point. ‘The Sierra- 
de-Piauhy, or Sierra-dos-Irmaos, runs along the 
whole extensive frontier with the prov. of that name; 
while the Rio-de-Sao-Francisco, here sweeping rougd 
from NE to SE, approaches the base of these chains, 
and contracts the breadth of the prov. of which it 
forms the frontier with Bahia, to a breadth of 50 m. 
under the parallel of 10° S. - The 8 part of the prov. 
expands into a greater breadth between the Sierra- 


principal articles from the interior.—The 
manufactures of the prov. are almost entirely con- 

fined to the production of a few articles of the most 

ordinary domestic consumption, such as leather 

poate coarse cotton cloth, and oy A little 
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Cape Saint A: 
to occupy @ discharges : 
wc part of the coast within many leagues of P. |,between Siio-Antonio and Boa-Vista. It is of small 


and but slightly elevated site; 


rises to any height, gxcept that whereon Olind., about 
Sab No fool of P. stagds. It consists of three 
divisions, Recife or Stlo-Pedro-de-Gonsalves, Siio- 
| Antonio, and°Boa-Vista; and comprises witbiff its 
whole extent 17 churches and chapels, an English 
ch 2 monasteries, 3 asylums for girls, 6 hospitals, 
4 eg a government-house, a custom-house, a 
prison, marine and milita and three bar- 
racks. —The division of fe is nearest the sea. 
It stands on a long narrow neck of land, # perfectly 
barren bank of sand, which stretches southward from 
the foot of the hijl on which the town of Olinda is 
built; and expanding, forms the site on which the 
” quarter of ect is built, In front of this bank, at a 
Game varys g from 4 m. to 4 m., runs a reef of 


2 


rocks, over which at full tide the waves roll; but. 


being checked by ‘his barrier, they strike the quays 
and buildings of the town with diminished strength. 
At low water this natural parapet is left dry. A 
brand of the Biberibe, navigable for boats as far as 
Olinda, forms the principal channel of communica- 
tion with that place. A ridge of sand, on 
which stands the division of the town called Sfio- 
Antepio, is connected with Boa-Vista, situated on 
the continent, by a narrow wooden bridge. The 
of the extent of sand between Olinda 
and the town which remains uncovered is open to 
the sea, and the surf is here very violent. e tide 
enters between the bridges, and encircles the middle 
compartment. On the land-side there is a consider- 
able expanse of water, having the appearance of a 
lake, which becomes narrower towards Olinda, and 
reaches to the very streets of this section of the city, 
thus facilitating the communication between the two 
divisions. The first division of the town is com- 
posed of brick houses, of three, four, and even six 
stories in hei Most of the streets are narrow; 
und some of the older houses in the inferior streets 
are only c1e story in height. In general, the build- 
ings in this quarter of the town have an antiquat- 
ed appearance, exhibiting the old Dutch style of 
house-architecture. The principal street of the Re- 
cife is the Rua-da-Craz, which at its N extremity 
towards the Arsenal-da-Marinha is wide and impos- 
ing in its aspect. To the northward is the residence 
of the) port-admiral, with the government timber- 
rds attached to it. The cotton-market and ware- 
‘houses are also in this part of the town. A single 
bridge across the Biberibe connects this quarter 
with that of Sao-Antonio.—Sa&o-Antonio, or the 
middle town, is composed chiefly of large houses 
and broad streets, and forms the finest part of P. 
considered as a city. The ground-floors in this divi- 
‘sion are appropriated to shops, warehouses, and sta- 
bles. The shops are without windows; the onl 
light have is admitted from the door. In th 
vision is the palace, in which the affairs of the 
a government are carried on, in former 


Seen from the sea, it ap- | to the S and W of Boa-Vista. The 






ibaribe 
its waters into the harbour or channel 


a is navigable only for canoes to a distance 
of t 10 m. from the city.—The three divisions. of 
the town én 1845 comprised a free pop, of 74,310, 
Whites, Mulatvoes, coloured free people, and. slaves 
of several shades, with about 160 French, and the 
like number of English and 300 Germans. Mr. 
Gardner says that while the inhabitants of P. resem- 
ble very much those of Rio, there is a great differ-» 
ence in the appearance of the country-people, who 
here, as elsewhere, are eastty distinguished trom the 
citizens. “Those seen in the streets of Rio-de- 
Janeiro are a tall handsome race of men, mostly 
from the mining districts, or the more southerly pro- 
vince of San-Paulo; their dress consists of a linen 
— and trousers, generally of a blue colour, brown 
eather boots, which are firmly tied round the leg a 
little above the knee, and a very high-crowned 
broad-brimmed white straw hat. hose, on the 
contrary, who frequent the city of ambuco are 
& more swarthy and more diminutive race, but still 
far superior in appearance to the puny citizens. 
There are two classes of them, the Matuto and the 
Sertanejo. The Matutos inhabit the low flat coun- 
try, which extends from the coast up to therhigh 
land of the interior,—called the sertao, or desert; 
while the latter district gives name to, and is inha- 
bited by, the Sertanejos.”—The institutions for pub- 
lic instruction within the city area lyceum, 2 Latin 
and 7 primary schools. 


Harbour.| The harbour belonging to Recife, 
called the Mosqueiro, situated on the outward bank, 
is formed by the reef of rocks which runs parallel 


with the town at a small distance from the shore. 
The Lameirao or lower harbour, for vessels of 400 
tons and upwards, called the Poco, is very dangerous, 
being open to the heavy roll of the sea. The port 
has two entrances, one of which is deeper than the 
other. The tide does not rise more than 54 ft., but 
the port is of ‘easy access. The principal defence of 
the town consists in the forts Buraco and Do- 
Brum, both of which are built of stone, and are situ- 
ated upon the sands opposite to the two entrances. 
There is likewise the small fort of Bom-Jesus, near 
to the arch and church of the same name; and upon 
the SE point of the sand-bank of Saio-Antonio stands 
the large stone fort of Cinco-Pontas, so called from 
its pentagonal form, 

erce.| * P. is a thriving commercial place, and 
its commerce is rapidly year Its export of 
cotton, sugar, and hides, from 1828 to 1845, was as 





follows: 

Corton. Svucar Hives. 
Years, Bags. Weight. - Number. 
1828 70,785 1,460,628 arrobas, 52,444 
1829 54,820 1,463,832 46,573 . 
1830 61,151 1,705,614 65,489 
1831 53,157 1,799,986 76,64 
1832 31.620 1,518,300 66,656 
tet ante aaaos td 
1834 42,799 854,088 
1835 52,142 1,388,888 91492 
1886 62,832 1,828,392 pel Ma 
1837 43,847 | 1,456,420 , 
1838 60,648 _ 1,760,380 105,851. 
ee ; = ‘a 2,017,522 Tous 
1844 ie 2,146,688 1074 
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Cortox. Hives, Ryx. Climate.) As PB. is exposed to the of the trade-winds 
Vestels Bags pee No. Pipes. alee ook S saives een al alaees ana 
Great Britain & Coptinared: more heskiry Cine either Rio or Bahia. The follow- 
Ireland, . 88 22,796 30,899 2,820 a @ | ing ca! observations were made during 1842, in the 
Chaunel for or- city off., by the late Dr. Loudon: . 
den, . RTL OABTS 60 @Mnx. temp. Min. temp. Pall Afrain, 
France, . 2 5,700 66,847 4,700 12.917 ... January, ; gat ta 6:09 jn. 
Amsterdam, 3 . L850 180 ¢ “ @ February, -_ B6 i 
Antwerp, . 1 oe 5.700800 ae See Merch. 87 2 i ? 
* Bremen, . 1 oo 39500 =O “oe Apuil, 84 13 © 4 
Hamburg, . H feet 3.300 230 ono one May, 83 we by 
Copenhagen, | ie “un” a. Ze a + 9 +4 : 
Sweden, | HS 100 -82,628 2.600 19,4982 Suly. 82 67 el © 
’ Berton a ae Aueutt, a no hoe 
Gibraltar k * 7 
Ca ee a ‘eo be 
Bieta 15 BRAS ARIS roa Sera, econ 
ri@ fenkon, on 3,000 “ae Mean, < M 2 10927 
Leghorn, = ts Bem Boe, | The wind blew from 8 to E208 days; and from f to E 166 days; 
United States. | 25 0692 3960 16205 _. and rain fell on 124 days. The rainy season génerally commences 
Buenos Ayres, 7 in 975 see Ml ee en ea ee ee le of 
a és Cw? «| PERNAMBUCO, a sandy pléin in the Brazilian 
: aa 10 prov. of Sao-Pedro-~do-Rio-Grande, between Torres 
39,045 475,849 
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and Estreito plains, and the parallels of 30° apd 31° 
5 lat. 

PERNAMBUQUINHO, a village of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Ceara, and district of Villa-da-Impera- 
tur, on the coast, about 18 m. E of the embouchure 


of the Mandahu. 

PERNAU, a river of Russia in Europe, whith has 
its source in the goy. of Esthonia, and district of 
Weissenstein, a little to the NE of the town of that 
name; runs SW into the gov. of Livonia; and, ager 
a course of 75 m., throws itself into the galf of Li- 
vonia, at the town of the same name. Its waters 
abound with fish. 

PERNAU, Pernov, or Perxatiy, a town of Rus- 
sia in Europe, cap. of the gov. of Livonia, 108 m. 
NNE of Riga, and 81 m. 8 of Revel, on the gulf of 
Livonia, at the mouth of the river of the same name. 
Pop. 9,500. It is fortified, and is defended a 
strong citadel, and has two suburbs, an Esthon 
a Russian, several German churches, and several 
schools. It hasthanufactories of iron-wate, and nu- 


gra ’ 
in grain, flax, hemp; linseed, hemp-seed, and leather. 
Owing to a tar af tant at the entrafice, vessels draw- 
ing more than 7 ft. of water are unable to enter the 
port, and anchor in the roadstead. ‘This town, from 
the lowness of its site, is exposed when the wind 
blows up the river to frequent inundations. P. was 
taken from Roland by the Russians in 1575, and re- 


demolished in 1599, was the seat ofa bishopric, 
PERNELLE (La), a village of France; in the 
dep. of the Manche, cant. and 2.m. NNE of Quetto- 
hou, and 12 m. NE of Val Pop. 604. A 

species of reddish elay is found in the environs. 
PERNES, a canton, commune, and town of France, 
dep. of Vaueluse, and arrond. of Carpentras, 
6 coms. - Pop. in 1881, 7,818; 
9,143,—The town is 3.m. 8 
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PERNINGER, g town of Bolemia, in the circle 
and district of . Pop. 650. It has mines 
of tin and silver.” ® 

PERNO, & town of Russia in Europe, @ the 

of Finland, an@ gov. of Kymmenegard, 
a BNE of Hdeugiorn on the gulf of Finland.” 
m. ENE of fors, on o 
. PERNOV, See Perwav. 

PERNSTEIN, a castle of Moravia, in the circle 
and*23° m. of Brunn, and } m. SW of Newie- 
ditz, on the, summit of # mountain. It is entirely 
built of marble, and is the largest and finest in the 


int, 

PERN UMIA, a village of Austria, in Lombardy, 
in the . and 14 m. $ of Padua, district and 3 m. 
SE of Battaglia. Pop. 2,020. 

PERO, a cagton and commune of Corsica, in the 
arra@od. of Bastia. The cant. comprises 5 coms. 
Pop. in 1831, 2623; in 1846, 3,086.—The village is 
92 m. § of Bustia, alld 55 m. NE of Ajaccio. Pop. 500, 

PERO (Caro v1), a headland of the island of 
Elba, jn the Mediterranean, 7m. NE of Porto-Fer- 
rujo, & N lat. 42° 51’, E long. 10° 27’, It forms the 
most easterly point of the island. 

PEROBAS, a village of Brazil, in the 
Espirito-Santo, 6 m. from Vianna, on a 

Santo- Antonio, 

PERO-CAO,.2 mountain of Brazil, in the prov. of 

Espirito-Santo, on the 1. bank of the Rio-Gaarapari. 

EROLS, a lugune of France, in the dep. of the 
Hgrault, cant. and 6 m. SE of Montpellier, between 
the lagunes of Manguio on the NE, and that of Mague- 
jonne on the SW, and separated from ‘the Mediter- 
ranean by only a low narrow tongue of land. It is 
& m. in length, and about 2 m. in breadth, and is in- 
in its entire length by the canal des Etangs. 

PEROLS, or Peravct, a commune of France, in 
the dep.of the Herault, cant. and 6 m. 8 of Mont- 
pellier, berween the lagune of the same name and 
that of Mangnio. = 796. It affords good wine, 
and has several mineral sprim; 

PERON, a headland of W. Australia, in the N 
part of the co. of Murray, to the N of Warnboro 
sound, in 5 lat. 82° 14’, and E long. 115° 38’.—Also | 
a mountain in the co. of Melbourne, in Gardener's 
range, about 12 m. N of Mount Leseur.—Also a | 
peninsula of W. Australia, in Endracht Land, in | 
Shark bay, between Hamelin harbour on the ENE, | 
Freyeinet harbour on the WSW, and con-| 


is 66 m. in length, and 18 m. in breadth at its widest 
Near its NW extremity is asmall fresh water 


PERONNE, an arrondissement, canton, commune, 
and town of France, in the dep. of the Somme.—The 
arrond, comprises an area of 116,970 hectolitres, and 
coutains 8 cants. Pop. in 1831, 106475; in 1841, 
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etal of the easly kings of Francegwere interred,a , 
communal college, a convent, a town-honse, a theatre, 

an hospital. It possesses manufactories of wool- 

ang linen fabrics, and sugar from beet-root, of 
severalRanneries, flour and oil-mills, and distilleries 
of brandy,@und carries on an active trade in grain, 
flour, wool, wine, and brandy. This town is of great 
antiquity, and belonged to different princes until it 
was united by Lonis 16th to the crown of France. 
It has sustained several sieges, and in 1814 and 1815 
was oe by the allied armies. The famousgact » 
between Henry 3d and the duke of Guise was signed 
within its walls in 1676. @revious to the first re- 
volution, this town was the capital of the district of 
Suntarre, in Picardy. 

PERONNE, a pee meg and commune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Hainault and arrond.of Tournai, 
watered by the Schelde and the canal of Pommer- 
oeul-a-Antoing. Pop. 944. 

PERONNES, a department and eommune of Bel- 
gium, in the prov. of Hainault and arrond. of Mons, 9; 
watered by the Princesse. Pop. 344. It has man- 
ufactories of beet-root sugar. 

PERONVILLE, awillage of France, in the dep. 
of the Eure-et-Loir, cant. and 8m. SW of 
and 18 m. E of Chateaudun, on the Connie. Pop. 
460. It has a quarry of fine bluish stone. 

PEROSA, a town of Sardinia, in the div. and 30 
m. WSW of Turin, cap. of a mandemento, prov. and 
9m. NW of Pignerol, on the L. bank of the Clusone, 
ina aes the same name. Pop. 2,400. © 

PE BANHOS, a group of islets, 22 in num- 
bér, in the Chagos archipelago, Indiam ocean, in 8 
lat. 5° 23’, and E long. 71° 50’. * They encirele a 
basin to which there are two openings. This group 
of islands is dependent on the isle of France. 

PEROTE, or Prxanvizapay, a town of Mexico, 
in the state and 78 m. WNW of Vera Cruz, a little 
to the NW of the mountain of Nauhcampatepetl or 
Coffre-de-Perote, near the E limit of the table-land, 
and at an alt. of 2,769 ft. above sea-level. The houses 
are tolerably well-built, but.from the want of win- 
dows to the street, present a gloomy aspect. In their 
construction 2 large portal is ly made to lead 
to the patio-corrai, or yard, round which are the 
rooms. In its vicinity, to the N, is the large and 
strong fort San Carlos, ‘ the Tower’ of Mexico, bei 
the place in which are confined “the unlucky chiets 
whom revolutions and conter- revolutions have 
From P. to Paebla, a 
distance of 80 n., the road passes over a broad gen-+ 
erally uncultivated, and paratively uninhabited 
plain, without a single tree or spontaneous shrub, 
and rarely a of running water. Yet the plam 
of P. is said to have been in the time of the Aztecs 
covered with a forest of heavy growth. 

PEROTE (Corrne-pe), a celebrated 
on the table-land of Mexico, in the state of Vera 
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« ckesed on the &, in S lat. 35° YW, and E lo Ph <a Ty village, 
150° 53". : + the 1. bai ae 
PERPEZAT, a commune of France, in the dep Boel 
of the Pay-de-Déme and cant. of ey 21m. | PERRINTON, a townsh of Monroe oa in the 
SW of Clermont-Ferrand. Pop. 1,139. state of New York, U. & Pop, 2,518. 
PERPIGNAN, a town of reaan, in he’ dep. of ERROS-GUIREC, « town of France, in the 
the Pyrenees Orientales, situated partly on a gentle | o' -du-Nordy§ m. N of Lannion? Bop. 3,600 
declivity, partly ina plain, on the r. bank of the ‘Tet, 046. Tt has a’small harbour. ‘ 
over are two stone bridges at this point, and | PERROT ISLE, an island in the n the Hver ie ce 
6 m. above its embouchare in the Mediterranean, | rence, to the SW of Montreal, between 
ng Ist. 42°42. Pop. of cant. in 1789, 14,456; in | chare of the Ottawa and the Lake of ‘the | Two 
1816, 28,700; of town in 1846, 18.264. P. is ac- | Mountains. It is 7 m. in length, and 3m. in brendth. 
counted one of the keys®f the kingdom, being on the | About one-half of the surface is settled and extremely 
ouily highroad to Spain by the SE frontier of France. | well-cultivated. It has a pop. of about 1,000. 
The citadel, sitaated on an emmence which com- PERROTT, or Parret (Nopru), a parish in 
mands the town, is very strong, and its fortifications | Somersetshire, 2m. E of Crewkerne. gArea 1,248 
have been always kept in good orders The town, | acres. Pop. in 1831, 454; in 1851, 399. 
with the exception of one or two streets, is ill built PERROTT (Sovran). a parish and village — 
and gloomy, containing no buildings worth notice€ co. of Dorset, 3) m. N by W of minster. 
but the cathedral. It has fine promenades, particu- | 1,451 acres. Pop. in 188, 381; Tn 1851, 374. athe 
larly along the great earthen mound that surrounds | small village of South P. appears to have been a 
the town, and commands a picturesque view on every | Roman station of some importance. 
side, over a country entirely level, to Mount Can-| PERRY, a central county of the state of Pefinsyl- 
igou, one of the highest summits of the Pyrenean | vania, U.S. s .. containing an area of 540 sq.m. It 
chain on the W ; the mountains of Cabrieres on the E; | has a ‘mountainous surfuce, and is drained by Juni- 
and the Catalonian mountains on the 8. The man- | ata river and Sherman’s creeks. The soil is gener- 
ufactures of P. are woollen and silk goods, lace. soap, | ally fertile. Pop. in 1840, 17,096; in 1850, > 
liqueurs, and essences. It has also some trade in | Its cap. is Bloomfield—Also a central co. the 
corn, wool, oil, iron, and wine produced in the en- | state of Alabama, comprising an area of 986:sq. m., 
virons: but is chiefly supported by its garrison and | drained by Catawba river and its branches; and 
by the transit trade to Spain. The temp. is so mild | branches of Black Warrior rivers Pop. in 1 
that the orange flourishes in the vicinity of P., and | 3,089; in 1850, 3,092. Its cap. is Marion.— Also 
considerable olive-plantations extend from near the | a co. in the SE part of the state of Mississippi, com- 
town to the port of Canigou. P. is the see of a | prising a surface, to some extent rugged, of 1,044 sq. 
bishop, and the seat of a communal college, a school | m., drained by Leaf river and its branches, and by 
of design, and the different branches of depart- | Black creek und its branches, tributaries of Pasca- 
mental administration. It has a public library of | goula river. ‘The soil possesses little fertility, and is 
13,000 vols. In 1793, the Spaniards were deteat- | to a great extent covered with pine. Pop. in 1840, 
ed near this town by the French—The asrrond. of | 1,889; in 1850, 2,438. Its cap. is Augusta.—Also a 
P. comprises 137,029 hectares, and 6 cants. Pop. | co. in the W part of the state of Tennessee, contain- 
in 1846, 86,864. ing an area of 575 sq. m., drained by Tennessee and 
PERPIGNAN (Care), a cape on the NW coast | Buffalo rivers. Pop. in 1840, 7,419; in 1850, 5,949. 
of Minorca, in N lat. 40° 6. Its cap. is Perrysburg.—Also a co. in the SE part of 
PERQUILAREN, a river of Chili, which rans W, | the state of Kentucky, oomepcing eee 
and after joining the Castillo, enters the Longomilla. | hilly, of 760 sq. m., drained by th@ N = 
PERQUIMANS, a river of N. Carolina, U. S., | Forks of Kentucky river and their branches, and 
which runs into Albemarle sound, in N lat. 36° 5’.— | bordered on the N by Laurel mountain. It is fertile 
ao in the NE part of the state. Arca 175 | in the valleys. Pop. in 1840, 3,089; in 1850, 3,092. 
m. $e 7,228. ss cap. is Hertford. | Its cap. is Hazard. —Also a co. in the SE part of the 
4 ERRAS YARWOTHAL, a parish in Cornwall, | state of Obio, containing an area of 400 sq.m. It 
3 m.N by W of Penryn. Area 1,796 acres. Pop. has a hilly surface, watered by affiuents o 
in 1831, 1.504; im 1851, }.634. hocking and Muskin; 
PERRANUTHNOK, & parish in Cornwall, 24 m. | tile. Top in 1840, 19, 
SE of Marazion, containing the township of Gold- 
Sithney. Area 1,182 acres. Pop. in 1861, 1,229, 
PERRANZABULOE, or Sr. Prenaw- Ié- THE- 
Sasps. a parish in Cornwall, 6 m. NW of Truro. 
Area 11.340 acres. Pop. in 1831, i, in 1851, 
3,114. The ancient church of this 
to tradition, overwhelmed with shoat five or six 
centuries ago: a small ion of the walls was vis- 
ible above the sand, and the interior of this interest- 
‘edifice was restored to light in 1835. There are 
oa Bema tin mines in the p. At Per- 
o Jip Eas venty beach, frequented as a bath- 


NURRECY-LA-FORGES, « town of in 
adi str eois rin of 
Toulon-sur-Arroux. fe tide 

PERRERO, a village of Sardini, inthe prov. and | I 

12m. WNW | 
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in 1840, rae Dr 7,251. Its cap. ie Reem 
Also a co. in the SW of the state of Illinois, 
containing an area of m. It consists chiefly 
of and is drained 
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Indians.—Also & township of Wyoming co., in the 
state of New York, 243 m. W of Albany. It has an 
undulating surface, and is watéred by the outlet of Sil- 
ver lake. ‘he voll coqsista of sand and clay loan# Pop. 
8,082,—Alap a township of Ignion co., in the state of 


Pennsylvania, pop. 1,254; of Armstrong co., water 
by any riter,and its affluent Clarion river, pop. 
1,122; of Jefferson co., watered by Little Sandy Lick 


and Mahoning creeks, pop. 1.076; and of Fayette co., 


60—Also a village of Perry co., inghe state of Ten- 
nessee, 95 m. WSW of Nashville, on oe W side - 

‘ennegsee river.—Also a village of co. in the 
>= Kentucky. Pop. rept village of 
Green ship, Richland co., in the state of Ohio, 
78 m. NNBeof Columbus. on the Black fork of Mo- 
hiecan creek,—Also a village of Vermilion co., in 
the state of Indiana, 81 m. W of Indianapolis, on the 
W side of Wabash river. Pop. 420.— a village 


ip tie sume state, pop,1,350.—Also a township of | of Perry co., in the state of Missouri, 214 m. ESE, of 


Lake co., in the state of Ohio, 182 m. NE.of Colum- 
bus, on the S shore of Lake Erie, pop. 1,389; of Al- 
lan co., in the same state, pop. 561; of Brown co., 
containing the villages of Cedarsville and Favette- 
ville, pop. 1,869; of Carroll co., pop. 1.844; of Co- 
shocton co., gontaining the villages of Claysville and 
Guilford, pop. 1,339; of Columbiana co., pop. 1,530; 
of Rike co., pop. 558; of Franklin co, on the E side 
of Scioto tive pop. 1,037; of Fairfield co., pop. 
1,172; of Gallia co.4watered by Racoon and Symme's 


Jefferson city, on Saline creek, 10 m. W of the 
sissippi.. Pop, 100.—Also a village of Perry cos 
the state of Arkansas, 55 m. WNW of Little Rock, on 
the N side of La Féve river, a branch of the Arkansas. 

PERRYTON, a village of Perry townsltip, Licking 
co., in the state of Ohio, U. &, 61 m. NE of Colam- 
bus. Pop. in 1840, about 75. 

PERSAC, a town of Irak, in Persia, 25 m. SSE 
oof Suitanieh. 

PERSAGOW, a village of Dalmatia, on the gulf 


creeks, pop. 972; of Lawrence co., pop. 663; of | and 3m. NW of Cattaro. 


Wayne co., pop. 2.079; of Licking co., pop. 994; of 
Shelby co, pop. 861; of Logan co, wate Rash 
creek, pop. 1,044; of Stark co., pop. 2,209; of Mont- 
gomery co., pop. 1,881; of Monroe co., pop. 982; of 
Muskingum co., pop. 1,061: of Pickaway co., pop. 
1,27Z, of Putnam co., pop. 266; of Richland co., pop. 
1,853; of Tuscarawas co., pop, 1,381; of Wood co. 
Ree. 550.—Also several townships of Indiana: viz., of 
Marion co., pop. 1,510; of Miami co., pop. 593; of 

joe co., pop. 807; of Wayne co., pop. 1,744: 
of Noble co., pop. 464; of Allen co., pop. 293; of 
Clay eo., pop. 483.—Also a township of Johnson co., 
inthe state of Arkansas. Pop. 510.—Also a village 
of Pike co., in the state of Illinois, 66 m. W of 
Springfield. Pop. 1,339.—Also a village of Houston 
‘co., in the state of ia, 59 m. SW of Milledge- 
ville, on the N bank of Indian creek. Pop. about 
200.—Also-a village of Perry co., in the state of 
Kontucky, 151 SE by E of Frankfort, on the E side 

Kentuck 


y river. 

PERRY! BARR, a hamlet in the p. of Hands- 
worth, Stafford, in the line of the North-Western 
railway, on which there is here a station 94 m. dis- 
tant from Liverftol and Manchester. A handsome 
church was erected here in 1833. 

-PERRYOPOLIS, a village of Washington town- 
ship, Fayette co., in the state of Pennsylvania, U.S., 
192 m. W by S of Harrisburg, on the Youghiogeny 
river. _ Pop. in 1840, about 400. 

PERR BRIDGE, a village of La Fayette p., 
in the state of Louisiana, U. S., 218m. W of New 
Orleans, on the W side of Vermilion river. 

. . PERRYSBURG, « township of Cattaraugus co., 
in\the state of New York, U. S., 306 m. W by 8 of 
lbany. It has a hilly surface, bounded on the,N 




















PERSAH, a town of Hindostan, in the proy. of N. 
Bahar, district of Tirhut, 120 m. NNW of Patna. It 
formerly possessed a strong fort, which commanded 
one of the roads leading into Nepal. 

PERSAIM. See Basser. 

PERSANTHE, or Psanre, a river of Prussian Po- 
merania, which issues from Lake Paguset, near Neu 
Persanzig: passes Belgard; and falls into the Baltic, 
a little below Colberg, after a prevailingly NW course 
of 90 m., forming at its mouth a harbour capable of 


| admitting ships of 200 tons. 


PERSAUMA, or Persam™a, a town of Hindos- 
tan, in the prov. of Bahar, and district of Tirhut, 99 
m. ENE of Patna. 


PERSEPOLIS, an ancient city of Persia, the majestic remains 
of which exist 34 m. NE of Shiraz, in the district of Puna, on the 
road to Ispahan, and have been described by nearly every Euro- 
pean traveller, from Figueroa in 1619, and Pietro-de-la-Valle in 
1621, downwards. The reader who wishes for full satisfaction 
with respect to them may consult Chardin, Le Bruyn. Ousely, 
Porter, Rich, and De Bode. Their site is ithe vale of Merdasht, 
the ‘ Hollow Persia’ of Strabo, watered the Araxes, the Me- 
«lus, and the Cyrus, about half a fursang from the v, of Kenore. 
The royal oe. consisting of a number of su 
forming both a palace of ample magnitude and a citadel or bul- 

tw beve 



















forming the plain of Merdasht on the W, and having a higher 

part of the same mountain connected with its E side, 

three sides presenting perpend the 

cent plain. On the mountain to the E, called by Diodorus 

royal mount," and which still preserves the name Shah-koh, 

the tombs of the Mngs excavated in the rock. The approach 
ya a pele 
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“PERSIA, 


wage 
‘An extensive country gf Central Asia, the political 


boundaries and divisions of which have greatly varied 
at different periods. The Persia of modern times, 
in the widest application of the term, forms an ex- 

ve and lofty upland sloping on the S to the Per- 
guif and Indian ocean; on the W to the basin 
of the Tigris and Euphrates; on the N to the basi 
of the Lower Araxes, the Cuspian sea, and basin o 


1,000,000 to 1,200,000 sq. m., is quite distinct in its | The 


physical features from all the countries in its vicinity ; 
and, though comprehending several distinct basins 
on its vast surface, yet the points in which these re- 
semble oneaanother are so many and so peculiar that 
the whole may be regarded as one continued physi- 
ad This great upland extends upwards of 20° 
from the W of the Zagros, to the Afghanistan moun- 
tains, or nearly 1,200 m.; and has 10° of medial 
breadth; thus containing a surface of about 800,000 
Had the political state of this extensive re- 
us to describe and treat of it as one 

the of description would have been easier, 
natural boundaries harmonizing to- 
we been permitted to avail our- 
nneir’s plan, who describes it according 
mdaries it possessed in the bright days of 
Sassanian dynasty, when the Persian e:mpire 
the Indus to the Euphrates, and from 
the Persian gulf to Mount Caucasas, the Caspian, 
and the Oxns, though the field of description would 
much larger, it would have also been still 
But we must bow to the necessity of 
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i and from without. The 
whole of Western P. Eancw political 
from Eastern P., i 
‘ax and Aroaaxistayx. See these arti- 
The present article is eemaped s Western P., 


ng the independent states of 
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it is 
te Bran affirms, tigit Ptolemy applies that 
name exclusively to Eastern Persia: he applies it only to the 
the uses the name 


curate to include, as Jones and Malcoim have done, Assyria and 
Babylon under this designation, for the Magian tenets were never 
by the sovereigns of these countries: Zabiism, or*the 


wi of the bost of heaven,’ being always the reli 
Sodas aa It eer ast te tahened, toveeet mate’ 
cause iran was then the original designation of P. at lange, a 


unity of polities) government, as well ag-of faith, existed 
here Theone might exist without the ot! oe 
previous to the introduction of Mal and as it 
does in Europe, which, though ‘Christendom, or ‘ihe 
Sud mutually 


region of Christianity,’ consist of 
= ahem ae 


L Wesreen Persia.) W. P., or the modern 
kingdom of Persia—to the ¢@resent article is 
confined—stretches between the parallels of 25° and 

30° 


Balkan ree it as far N as the gulf of 


SE, is nearly _ m; — from = nebpmorct 
Zagros, near Holware, to the same point, an 
the same lat. is only 900 m, ‘The medial 


within the physical boundaries already traced, 
Pit mpm eo Womens tr tae 
ously estimated in sq. m.: 
































































tan, Farsistan, Laristan, Kirman, Khorasan com- | Great Salt desert, or 2,000 ft.; it is probable, kow- 
the Kohistan or Gteat Salt Trak- | gver, that the Zurrah or Hamun, the great inland lake 
— Ghilan, Maganderan, and Astrabad on all | of Si is the lowest level of the whole 
which, separate articles will be found in the pre- | The out of which the upland rises, called the 
“sent work. i ‘level country,’ stretches alongst the 
- IL Easter® Persia.) This division of P.former- | coast of the Persian gulf, and the Tigri onthe 5 and 
ly comprebended, not what is denominated East- | under various ions, ‘the sb t the 
ick nowmde  Swollans bees tea bengal a od are Caspian to the northern foot of the Elburz. The’ as- 
a mountains to the Indus, | pect of the —_ itself, strewn with mountains, hills, 
the prov. of Sind, the whole of the Punjab, and the | valleys, and plains, would, it might be supposed, have » 
provs. of Multan and Cashmere. It included | a pleasing and diversified appearance, especially in 
the proy. of Balkh beyond the Hindu-knsh, Tok- | such latitudes as those bet®een 30° and 37° N; but 
haristan, and Khilan, whilst westward it reached as | this is by no means the case: the interiof mountains 
far as Turshiz and Meshid. All this extensive do- | are everywhere bare, arid, and forbidding, in most a 
main was comprised in the dominions of Achmet | parts presenting nothing to view but huge masses of . 
Shah-A’ i... But the country E of the Indus was | grey rock, successively piled on each other, or start- 
seined by it Sing, the Sikh chief of Lahore; all | ing in abrupt ridges from the plain at their feet. 
beyond the isus and the Hindu-kash, by »Though in some places they have a little soil, fer 
the Usbeks of ullum and Konduz; and when | they are unenlivened by wood or shrubs. For about 
Meshid and Western Khorasan were recovered by | two months in the year a scanty-verdure tinges their » 
the Persians, the Amirs of Sind retained their inde- | brown sides with an emerald hue, but it is soon 
pendénce. The Afghan monarchy itself is now dis- | scorched up by the heat and drought of summer, and 
membered, and all that remains to the successors of | the original bistre colour is resumed,—not a single 
Achmet Abdalli is the kingdom of Herat; A’ - | tuft remaining of what vegetated and withered so 
istan being divided amongst the sons of Futteh Khan, | rapidly. The plains are equally unattractive, con- 
and Beluchistan having fallen to the Khan of Kelat | sisting chiefly of gravel washed down from the moun- 
aud Gther chiefs. The whole tract, thus divided, has | tain-siopes, or the accumulation of some former re- 
the Persian gulf and Indian ocean on the §; the | volution of nature deposited in deep and extensive 
Indus and its delta on the E; the lofty range of the | beds, or of a hard clay, which being destitute of water, 
a and the khanate of Balkh on the N; | is as barren and desert as the rest. With the ex- 
ersian Khorasan on the NW; and the desert of | ception of Mazanderan and the provs. on the Cas- 
Kirman on the W. On the shores of the Persian | pian, P. may generally be described “ as an arid 
gulf its W limit is Cape Jask on the frontier of Lu- | country, without one great river, and with few per- 
ristan. Balbi divides the area thus traced into the | ennial streams.” ([J/a/colm.] The rivers are tew; 
kingdom of Herat, of 66,000 sq. m.; Beluchistan, | and even rivulets are by po means common. In the 
146,000 sq. m.; and Afghanistan, 229,000 sq. m.; | best districts, the small proportion of cultivated land 
total 441 eq. m.. But in this last division he in- | resembles a Libyan oasis, just serving to render all 
cludes Multan, Leia, and Bahawulpur; and in the | around it the more dreary. The only trees to be 
aga had Herat, that of Balkh, now in the hands | seen are in the gardens of villages, or on the banks 
of the Usbecs, seems to be included. Where terri- | of streams, where they are planted for the purpose 
tories are thaoging their political masters every few | of affording the little timber used in building. They 
years, it is next to impossible to determine their po- | chiefly consist of fruit-trees, the noble chinar or ori- 
litical limits.. We do not assign more than 400,000 | ental plane, the tall poplar, and the cypress. But 
sq.m. to Easter® P. as now described ; its greatest | the contrast which thes? gardens, spotting the grey 
length being from 60° E long. on the N, to the Indus | and dusty plain with their dark green appearance, 
in 72° E long. ; and from 58° E long. to 67° E long. | produce, is more melancholy than pleasing. ‘There 
on the 8, and its mean breadth being 10°, or from | are, however, some exceptions to be found to the 
26° to 86° N lat. general picture,—some favoured spots to relieve the 
y eye, as in the provs. of Ghilan and Mazanderan, the 
districts of Astwabad and Gurgang, all on the Caspian 
sea; and part of meng on for Persian Armenia 
is nowa Russian prov. ‘Tfiese Caspian provs. are as - 
beautiful as w water, and mountains in their 
most varied form, can make them. ‘The plain of 
Nishapore, on the S slope of the Elburz, and that of 
Hamadan at the foot of the Elwund, und the exten- 
sive valley of Kirmanshaw in the Zagrian range, are 
i The Eastern tales which ted 
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opamisan mountains, As far E as the Sufid-rad or 
Kizil-Oxzan, this chain is known as the mountains of 
Talish; to the E of that yiver, the general name is 
Elbura, from the old Persic term, El-bord), ‘ the 

’- This name, bowever, is applied not only 

to the whole butealso to the Caucasus itself ; 
while on the hand, the Elburz is also de- 


chain is connected with the mountain ranges 
intersect Azerdbijan on the N, and"sjretch NNW 
towards the Arghirtagh or Mount Ararat. The moun- 
tain Savalan, at the NE extremity of the Saband 
mountains, 80 m. Eof Tauris, is the highestof the clus- 
ter, and is covered with snow. Major Wil- 
lock ascertained, in 1825, its elevation to be 8,000 ft. 
above its base; its absolute elevation, therefore, must 
be more than 18,000 ft. Respecting the elevation of 
the Elburz, Mr. Fraser does not think that, with the 
exception of Demavend, its summits exceed 7,(000 ft. 
About 50 m. to the SE of Teheran are the celebrated 
Caspian straits, throagh which Alexander pursued 
the anfortunate Darius. There are however, two 
passes, which have obtained the appellation of the 
Caspie Pyle, or ‘Caspian Straits,’ and which, from 
their vicinity to each other, have been frequently con- 
founded. Caspian straits, strictly speaking, are 
those which lead from Media, direct to the Caspian 
sea, across the Elburz mountains; whereas the other 
pass, thro which Darius fied, runs E along the 
southern of the Elburz, instead of crossing it. 
The great Kardistan range enters P. between the 
lakes of Van on the W, and Urumiyah on the E, 
where it forms the line of boundary. Their name 
to the W of Urumiysh was anciently the Caspii 
montes. Running SSE, they join the great central 
chain to the Sof Lake Urumiyah, called Choatras 
Ptolemy, evidently the Persic Kho-Ader, or 
lecunsaln of fire” Ajits SE extremity, the Kho- 
Ader branches into the Koflan-Koh, ran NE, 
into the Zagros running 5 and SE, and skiri 
‘Tigris, the Shat-al- Arab, 


o 


- 


summits being 4} hours’ asceng above Hamadan, 
which is itself in a very elevated situation. | ‘The 
province of Kirmaa is traversed from E to W by dif- 
ferent®ranges of mountains, A very lofty range, 
covered with snow in sque parts, separates the des- 
ertof .Kirman from that of Sistan, 


seffirating- Kirman on the S, from SiStan on. the X : 


seems to be the Alontes Becii of eA 

range forms the 3 limit of the district of Nurma: ‘ 

It is very lofty, und is at all times co’ with sttovw, 
Deserts.) If the deserts, and the varied re and 


groups of mountains which either bound or nthe 
creat Persian plateau, be excluded from the estimate, 

. contains but a small portion of arable land. The 
great extent of deserts is a distinctive feature of 
Persian geography, which in this res} greatly re- 
sembles Arabia. ‘There are five great deserts in P., 
using the term in its widest significdtion, exclusive 
of suialler ones: Ist, that called Karafuw, or * Black 
sand,’ to the NE of Khorasan; @d, the Great Salt 
desert, extending from the vicinity of Kashan and 
Kum on the W, to the frontiers of Kandahar on the 
E ; 3d, the desert of Kirman, which may be ed 
as an extension southwards of the Great Salt desert; 
4th, that of Beluchistan in Eastern Persia, including 
that of Sistan, and extending from the foot of the Bel- 


uchistan and Afghanistan mountains, to the W 5, 
where it meets the desert of Kirman and the Great Sait 
desert, comprehending # surface of 140,000 sq. m. ; 


and Sth, the desert of Kiab on the E of the Tigris, 
which stretches from that river to the Luristan moup- 
tains. It is impossible even to approximate nearly 
to the superticial extent of these collectively con- 
sidered ; but of this we are certain, that they com- 
pose nearly the whole of central Persia. In addition 
to these, the sandy waste of Bunpur, in the SW of 
Mekran, 155 m. long, by 80 m. broad, may be here 
mentioned, though belonging to Eastern Persia. 
These deserts cut off all communication between the 
eastern and western parts of P.; and hence travellers 
are compelled to take the circuitous route from Is 
pahan to T'cheran, and from thence along the sub- 


alpine ridges that project southward from the Elburz . 


to the desert, in order to arrive at Khorasan and.At- 
ghanistan. They form a portion of @hat remarkable 
chain of sandy and saline plateaus which extend 
from the Great Gobi, or * Naked desert,’on the NW 
of China, across the whole of Asia, communicating, 
with little intermission, through Beluchistan, Mek- 
ran, and Nedjid, with the great sea of sand in Arabia, 
Lakes.) a natural consequence of the 
extent of saline deserts, P,, like Africa, abounds in 
salt lakes. Of these, the luke of Urumiyah in Az- 
erdbijan, the Spauta of Strabo, the Martianus Palus 
of Ptolemy, and the Capoton of Moses of Chorene, 
is the largest, measuring, according to. Major Raw- 
linson, above a degree of lat. in length, and above a 
third of that distance in 
miran. The lake of Bakhtegan is the 
all the rivers of Hollow Persia, or those that water the 
vales of Merdasht and Karbal. Itis 60 m. in 
length from 
that city, isa much smaller expanse 
gan lake, being only 12 farsangs in circumf, The hol- 
plain, containing the basin of the B mn lake, 
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chief ornament in ej] the buildings of note throughout 
the country. 

Rivers.) From its physical configuration, Persia 
has but few rivers, avg these generally inconsid®rable. 
The most northern stream is the Araxes, which can 
scarcely now be called a Persian river, as but a very 
small. “of Persian territory touches its r. 
bank.—-The Kizil-Ozan is, throughout, a Persian 
stream, and of the largest in that region. It is 
the Gozun of and the Amardus of Ptolemy. 
It originates in the mountains of Ardelan, its upper 
valley being bounded on the W by the range of the 
Kaplan-Dagh or Kofian Koh. Its whole course, in- 
cluding sinuosities, is 400 m. See article Kizin- 
Ozayx.—The Hud,,may be called a Persian river, 
being the-angient Gyndes, which separated Susiana 
from Assyria. It is a large stream, fully 300 yds. 
broed at its confluence with the Tigris, about mid- 
poy between 
a froutier stream, ‘Yorming the W boundary of the 
prov. of Khuzistan.—The Kerah, or Hawiza, is an- 
other Jarge stream in the SW of P. We tuke it to 
be the’same with the river of Nehavend and Hama- 
dan, which, instead of being made to describe a very 
tortuous course to the Karasu, should describe a me- 
ridional course to Khorremabad, 120 m. NWof Shush. 
it jarger stream at the rains of Shush or Susa than 
wih it enters the Shat-al-Arab; much of its waters 
being drawn off by canals for the purpose of irri- 

ion.—The Karun is perhaps the largest stream, 
ingespect of volume of water, of any in all Persia. 
It is composed of two main branches, the Abzal and 
the Karun, which unite at Bundikeel, not far below 
Shashter. The combined stream is larger than the 
‘Tigris or the Euphrates, taken separately ; and after 
a SW course of 100 m. below the junction, it dis- 
unites at Sabla, and enters the sea by six mouths. 
A little above Sabla, the Karun receives the Jerahi, 


a Stream running a winding course of 150 m. | 


from, the Luristan mountaifis. See Karux.—The 
‘Tab, the Oroates or Arosis, is the river which anciently 
separated Persia from Susiana. It rises at the foot of 
the mountains that bound the plain of Shiraz to the 
W, and aftera comparative course of 180 m., enters the 
Persian gulf.—he Araxes, the Cyrus, and Medus, 
of Strabo, are famous in classic story, as watering 
the vale of Persepolis. The first of these is now 
called the Bundemir; the second the Kurab; and the 
third the Sowan or Sewund.—The Attruck is the 
most NE river of P. It is a large body of water, 
which, after running a N and then a W course of 
more than 250 m., through territory which can 
hardly be regarded as ly belonging to P., 
enters the Caspian t 50 m. to the N of 
Astrabad.—There are no other rivers of con- 
sequence in Western P. Those of Mazanderan 
all ran short courses from the Elburz to the Caspian; 
but, though extremely numerons, none of them are 
nav Bat poorly ied as it is with rivers, 
N hi riul contrast to South- 

n- 


shores of the lowey Tigris and the 
sea being 382 ft. loWer 
perience 


are compel have recourse to their sheepskin clonks and furs, 
‘The climate of the plateau or upland is essentially different. Sur- 
rounded with on marry of which snow lies perpetually, 
region, from Ispahan to Candahar, experierices very hot sum- 
eed cold winters. In summer, the atmosphere 
heated by the reflection of the solar rays from the 

and waked rocks. ‘The heats of Teheran are 

portable in summer, and the whole court and most of the in! 
ants abandon the place d th for cooler retreats. In 
the plain of Hamadan, on the trary, the heat is moderate, 
never rising above 80° in the shade, in the hottest period of the 
year. But this plain is elevated and well-watered and wooded, 
In other elevated situations, as ppeh, and Ak- 
hend, the temp of summer is moderate, not above 75° in 

the shade during’ the hottest time of the day. 


oote-al-Hamara and Korna. It is | 


rains of Persepolis, was unable for some time to 
and compelled to seek shelter, 
ter passes without some person being frozen 
of the towns. This catastrophe is more frequent in nee 
of the universally followed and rigidly enforced, of shut- 
ting the gates of all cities and towns a little after sunset, and re- 
opening them only at sunrise, Rainbows are seldom seen in 
Central P., because the alr is too dry and pure. The serenity 
and purity of their cloudless atmosphere is, indeed; the greatest 
blessing the natives of this region enjoy; the sky being so clear 
at night, travellers can journey all night, and thus avoid the ex- 
cessive heat of the solar rays so insupportable during the day. 
The third climate is that of the Gurmsir, or low region, which 
skirts the Persian gulf and the lower basin of the Tigris. Here 
the sammie! often kills the unwary and imprudent traveller. At 
Bushire, the heat is excessive, the therm ig from 87° at 
sunrise, to 98* in the shade at oon; and generally standing at 90° 
during the night. The whole 8 coast of P. is burnt up and bar- 
ren, presenting noththg to view bat brown sand, grey rocks, and 
hardened clay.—Earthquakes are frequent in P. One of the most 
disastrous on record occurred in April, 1853. The city of Shiraz 
appears to have been near the centre of this convulsion, and ex- 
perienced a series of shocks throughout five days, which reduced 
it to a heap of ruins, and destroyed, it is calculated, 12,000 
lives, in and around the place. 

Soil and productions.) From what has been stated 
respecting the aspects of Persia, its numerous naked 
mountains, extensive deserts, and scarcity of water, 
it may be easily inferred that the proportion of good 
soil in Persia is exceedingly spall; and even of what 
arable land exists one-twentieth part is not culti- 
vated. In ancient days, the prov. of Susiana was a 
rich fertile prov., but it is now scarcely distinguish- 
able from the neighbouring deserts. Farsistan was 
once well-wooded; but though much has been said 
of the fertilityeand beauty of the plain of Shiraz, 
later travellers, as Fraser others, declare it to be 
com: ively barren and finproductive. The wale 
of Merdasht, which contained the once celebrated 
city of Persepolis, and was famed for its agricultural 
eran being watered by the Araxes, and 

edus, and which supported a pop-of 1,500 
besides i waste. 


a day in win- 
in the vicinity 
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bap gaia, We the Bushritce and Sore 
se thaw the sober of typ Pern land the 
Red sea, the maritime of P. was large and 


a oy yor ionarpat pe ahi ccs Are 
was a were visi 
te Peveina wd den ae, most of the Christian 
pao established in the peninsula, divine service 


was on by Nestorian priests ordained by a 
Persian punguaen, By sea and land the mono- 


of silk and ~_— 
Posen hands, evef the 
dent on thenf for the supply of these articles. The 


greag commercial intercourse 
India mean’ of the Persian gulf, and the com- 


uce was a in 
mans were wholly 


mand of the navigation of the Euphrates and i 
is poneeniriee fact that the timber used in the 
construction of the Tauk-Kesra, or dome of Chosroes, 


at Cte@iphon, was Indian’teak. We also learn from 
Cedrenus that when Heraclius eet PDastaghird, 
the imperial residence of Khosru- Parviz, the grandson 
of Nushivan, he found in it aloes, ar agree ee 
si read, er, sugar, ginger, muslins without 
3 dibsubes, woven and embroidered 
and bullion: manufactured articles of the same Kind 
were also found in the sack of Ctesiphon by the Ara- 
general Saad. One of the chambers of Khosru’s 
was stored with campbire, an odoriferous 
gum, peculiar to the oriental regions, but especially 
to Borneo and Sumatra. On the subversion of the 
Persian monarchy and religion, the Arabs monopo- 
lized the commerce of Persia and India, and the 
shores of the Persian gulf were enriched by the In- 
dian trade, eapoaaly the town of Siraf and the city 
of Bassora, In the 10th cent. Siraf, according to 
Elw Hawkel, was a large and wealthy city, extend- 
ing 4 m. in length, but unwalled. It possessed opu- 
lent merclfants who expended 30,000 dinars in the 
erection of their houses; and he declares that he 
himself saw at Siraf merchants who were worth 
4,000,000 dinars? and that there were others who 
were still richer. The people of Kazerum, in his 
time, carried on an inland commerce, and were pa- 
tient and persevering in the acquisition of wecth: 
and the merchants of Fars, wherever they went, 
pi gv and powerful. But a a be "apace 
, a pro e people were 
still Magians, who have ae been an Ea and in- 
dustrious race, like their suceessors at Yesd and 
Bombay, and that the baleful influence of the Ma- 
hommedan was not then so fully felt as now. 
The frequent internal convalsions which sul 






























Dt the native. peodactions ions of P. silk is the most 
important. It if produced in evdly province, bat 
and Mazanderan are those in which it 


es, and which alone export it in any 


uantit® About 270,000 Ibs. are annually purchased 


t . aad awe oe Astrakhan; * 
uantity is sent to its vicinity; 

Ibs, are to Constantinople, Aleppo, and 
Anatolia; the remainder is sent to Yesd, 

Ispahan, and those other Persian cities where silk is 
manufactured. Rassian Ghilan, Sherwan, and some 
of the districts connected with the Caucasus, are Ta- 
vourable to the production @ silk; so that were the 
demand to increase, the supply would do so likewise. 
lts price varies according to its quality; at the time 


n- | Fraser was in Ghilan (1822) the "ay was from £8 
| 128, to £4 8s, per maund of 14 1 
which once existed with | 


| ghief 


lish, The 
are manufactured at Yesd. The 
icles are alujahs or shirts, and kassubs or 
trowsers, deries or outer vests, and /imeahuns or men’s 
shirts, taffetas, similar to ours, but stouter, and black 
silk handkerchiefs, about 14 yd. square, coarse, and 
tweeled like Barcelonas, which serve for female 
ead-dresses, Some of these are dyed in crimson, 
and sell at 6s. each. Silk-velvets, of very great 
beauty, are manufactured at Mesched, Ispahan, Ca- 
shan, and Tabriz. Satins are also produced, but 
those of China are preferred, as being finer —Cotton 
is another article of raw produce, of which a great 
quantity is raised in Mazanderan, where the price, in 
1822, did not exceed 0 per lb., and where its 
quality is fully equal to t 
ton. The cotton-goods chiefly manufactured in P, 
are chintzes or printed cottons, calamcars or printed 
patterns of wreathed and consecutive flowers, sparsely 
thrown upon a red, white, blue, or fawn-coloured 
und; peerahueahuns, or king's shirts, resembling 
nglish long-cloth, which lately entirely superseded 
them; rudduks or upper vests, a fabric resembling 
nankeen; and Ispahan stripes, blue. purple, or grey, 
and a coarse white eloth called kherboz, made for 
home-wear in every village, and of which an im- 
mense quantity is annually carried-off by the Rus- 
sians.—Wool being a native and abundant produc- 
tion, and many of the inhabitants being of pastoral 
habits, a great variety of articles are made of it. The 
best carpets are made at Kirman, Yesd, Herat, 
Burujird, and those of the Turkomans of Kiorasan, 
Ispahan, and Azerdbijan. The shawls of Kirman 
are held in great estimation, and are only inferior to 
those of Cashmere. Nummuds, or fine felt ts, 
are sometimes of great beauty, but they are dear, 
and apt to get moth-eaten? The city of Hamadan 
has been long famous for its manufactures of leather, 
as saddlery, shoes, &c. Shiraz was once cele 


best silk 


for its gold and silver embroideries, but these are 


now excelled by those of Cashan and Ispahan; its 
damasked steel knives and daggers are still esteemed, 
and a deal of glass-ware is made; but 
all its manufactures have declined since the death 





manner, that not 


at of the best Bengal cot- © 


out of four 
as a Ask in 
of con- 
amount of and 






































— commodities. chief articles of 
my value of ik ered dioponga 
te a 

and Ispahan, is para iy 


témans per piece, although the 
Senet ta eekroidey cassed them to ager: 
Silks, of good quality, sent direct, might probably 
replace with advantage the inferior kinds purchased 
by the Armenians at low rates at the Leipsic and 
other German fairs.—Cotton goods, which, by their 
moderation in price, are within the means of a more 
ive range of consumers, are now much more 
generally in use than silks. The pantaloons 
worn by the Persians instead of the are gener- 
ally made of printed cottons, of small flower 
ints, for the P. market, should be of very 
good rs, and of a brilliant finish, so as to compare 
to egy es org the kalencors of native manu- 
facture. The w i 
in P. are supplied from England direct, or from Ger- 
many. After cotton prints the most current articles 
are cotton-net, used instead of silk crape and gauze, 
for the middle classes, and calico, percal, and the 
the sort known as ‘domestics,’ which 
men's body linen and pantaloons.— 
been long admired all over the East; 
these are and increasing, as 
cottons. The outer 
wealthier classes in P. 
ts usually made of broad cloth. Up to 1837, Eng- 
and Belgian woollens were almost 
of the kind to be found in the Per- 
The common -aalities were chiefi 
But Fraser remarks that the Frenc’ 
manufacturers have been mach more 
ing the Persian taste than the Eng- 
took care to have better informa- 
; ae f Persian bazaar having a 
i their rich chintzes, whilst 
patterns, of a more sober kind, lay ne- 
ed for. The Persians are supplied 
broidery by the French mer- 
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the | of the regular infantry. 


eligible channel with 
all the neighbouring countries of Wesierr ‘ 

Government.) -P. is an absolute wm in the 

i that term. The monareh’s will is 
law; and the power of the governors of provinces is 
held only by delegation from him. There is some- 
thing like pablic law in’ P. fonnded on the Koran. 
The Sheikh-u]-Islam, or chief of the Mahom n 
faith, is lent of the high court “of law. e 
present political state of the country is by no means 
encouraging. The empire is composed of hetero- 
geneous and discordant materiz!s. ‘The native pop. 
comprises two distinct ple, speaking different 
eee. dwelling in different parts of the country, 
and regarding each other with mutual aversiof: The 
shah is a Turk of the Kujar tribe, and his sway is 
therefore ungrateful to the Persians of the south. 
The Turkish race of the north, on the other hand, 
are proud of the saperiority which this circumstance 
gives them, and regard their southern neigGoours 
with contempt. The only titles in P. are and 
mirza. The former is not hereditary; the latter, if 
following the name,-means ‘ prince.’ 

Army.] The Persian army—if army it ma 
called—is but an untrained rabble, who more fre- 
quently plunder their own conntrymen than their 
enemies, and under pretence of collecting contribu- 
tions for the war, rob the villagers, as well as tra- 
vellers, of their valuables. The only force which 
bears any resemblance to a r army is that 
which was raised and disciplined in the 


pean 
manner by Abbas Mirza, royal. ‘The 
Russian successes Pcemes ae do so. ‘This 
force consisted of 9,400 cavalry,-and 1,260 infantry, 
y English officers and artillerymen; and 


Erivan, completed the whole ? 
When Abbas Mirza took the 
the Turks, he could barely 
cluding a large portion of inferior troops, and 22 
field-pieces, with 20 or 25 rounds for each piece, and 
abont as many rounds of ball-cartridges for each gun 
In the campaign of 1826, 
against the Russians, matters were little better. The 


only 12,000 could be 
of the trained troops of Abbas Mirza, the Gholams 
or king’s guards, are the only permanently embodied 
force; but these amount only to 4,000 men, and 
have no regular organization. The chiefs of the 

ibes scattered through P. are bound to 
furnish « certain number of cavalry, who form the 
most efficient troops under the royal command, but 
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»whole revenue, fixed. and A 


_ CFeased 


salar taxes and extortions as equal 
according to him, the 
more than 
Fra- 


estimated 
to the fixed revenue: so 


£6,000,000, or four *imes"the sum estimated 


ser. The whole fixed land‘revenue is estimated by. 


latter at 989.000 tomans at'11s. each, or £543,950 ; 
the of ts, fines, 
at 1,500,000 tomans, or £825,000; or £1,368,950 in 
all. No lard-tax is derived from the provs. of 
Western Khorasan, Azerdbijan, and Mekran; nor 
from the gov. of Kirmanshah, nor the khanships of 
Burujird, Nehavend, Khusar, and Korremabad; and 
one-half of the landed revenue of Fars is spent in 
its administration. The ordinary revenues arise 
from the crown-laads, which haye been greatly in- 
by oonfiscations ; —_ ~ church-lands, of 
which Nadir-$hah. resumed the property, paying 
ver? moderatg stipends to the clergy; a i from 
landed rietors, who pay ten per cent. on their 
crops. Tne renter. or’ holder of crown-lands pays 
the same; but the land-tax has been lately raised to 
20 pag cent. on the gross produce. Gardens in or 
close on villages pay also one-fifth on their produce. 
Melon- ids, tobacco, cotton, and such like fields, 
py fth assessed on a valuation of the produce. 
ttle are also taxed, as horses, mares, asses, sheep, 
ané:-yoats, oxen, buffaloes, and bees per hive. Ca- 
pitatlper and door-taxes are made to press severely 
on Armenians, Jews, and Ghubres. Shops and ba- 
zaars pay a duty proportioned to their size and em- 
dpe and varying from 2 to 20 reals annually. 
tenant also pays according to the nature of his 
business and ascertained profits, from 10 to 50 to- 
mang annually. All merchandise, whether by land 
or ot pore an entrance-duty of 6 per cent. gene- 
rally. ere are numerous custom-houses besides, 
which levy a duty on that which was levied before, 
at the rate in some places of 1, in others of 2 and 24 
per cent.: every governor of a district, in fact, does 
ell he can to squeeze money from the trader. It 
has been, calculated that before an investment of 
goods can arrive at Ispahan from Trebizond not less 
than 10 Persian duties must be paid. The present 
state of the Persian finances is deplorable in the 
extreme. The cultivation of the soil is abandoned 
in a thousand places; the eke of the sirdars, 
of the proprietors of the villages, and of all the 
sed functionaries, great and small, has become so 
nasupportable that the unfortunate nts have in 
many instances abandoned their villages in a body, 
and fled to the mountains and the deserts, 
Religion and literature. The modern Persians are 
Mohammedans of the sect of Ali, or Shiahs. They 
hold that Abubeker, Omar, and Osman, obtained the 
khalifate in unrighteous opposition to Ali, who, as 
son-in-law of the het, a just claim to be 
his successor, In the festival of Hoseyn the son of 
Ali, and next to him the chief saint of their sect, the 
streets of Shiraz, mn, ring with 
followers of 
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éhisted from, in the East, but 
cially in P. Seostan, natured win to moter. 


it 
to maintain, in opposition to the Ma- 
gian ine of two eternal opposing principles, the 
exi of only one simple substance pure and 
perfect, ently denying the entity of matter 
as. op to spirit, and believing that whatever 


exists is of the same nature with God, has emanated 
from him, and must again be united go him or reab- 
sorbed in him. The system of the Snffis is thus a 


ies of Pantheism, ing with the of 
noza and the Cabbaliste. The of This - 
system has of late been Wry vapid in P. Fraser’ 


met with Suffis among the nobility, the merchants, 
and even the modllahs,—Babism, notwithstanding 
the recent execution of its chief and founder Bab, 
the soi-disam re tative of Mahommed Mehdi, 
the 12th and last imam claiming direct succession 
from Mahomet, continues to increase, and itsfollow- 
ers are said to number in P. alone 50,000. The 
village of Zendjan, which is their stronghold, though 
only containing a pop. of 8.000, including. women 
and children, inues to hold out, while we write, 
against five regiments of well-disciplined troops, 
which have closely besieged it for three months. It 
is said that the inhabitants have put themselves in a 
—— as regards provisions and warlike stores, to 
old out for at least two years, against even a 
much superior force. The founder of this new sect, 
Bab ap for the first time before the public at 
Ba |, where he declared himself simply the repre- 
sentative of Mahommed Mehdi, who disa red sud- 
denly in the 296th year of the Hegira, Many of the 
faithful believed that he was not dead, nor that he had 
been carried up to heaven, but that he was in some 
unknown place in the universe, from whence, at the 
proper time, God would allow him to return among 
the human species. Seduced by the force of his_ad- 
dresses, a great number of disciples appeared, and 
offered their homage to Bab, who soon drew upon 
himself the attention of the government. The pasha 
of Bagdad condemned Bab to death as a public dis- 
turber, but the agent of one of the European powers 
interceded in his favour with the pasha, who com- 
muted the capital punishment into that of banish- 
ment. Bab then returned to P., his native country, 
where he undertook the task of converting his fel- 
low-countrymen. The governor-general of Azerd- 
bijan sent him to the fortress of Tchehrik, whence 
he was taken to be shot. It is remarkable that 
though Bab wes not able to communicate with any 
person during the lapse of time which he passed in 
this fortress, his doctrinés continued to be propa- 
one Tt is vege while he pe aha “ a 

con a young of su ing ty earn 
embraced his cause mA options, ia began to eee 
in his name. Possessing, in a striking degree, the 
marvellous! momen by the 
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pa har aeayr ee om were till very lately un- 
by the learndd,—""he Pehlevi 
has a different character from the Zend, is of 
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But =e Seances of the, origin of th 

we are, as ignorant 6 
Peblevi langaage as of that of the © omy 
know that it was the national language at n 


of Ardeshir Babegan to the throne in a.p, 226, It fell 
into gradual disuse during the period of the Sassanian 
dynasty, aod was banished to the mountains of Par- 
thyne by these om, who intwoduced the use of 
the Parsi, or dialect of Farsistan, thein native prov. 
—The Parsi is softer than the Pehle hich in that 

excelled the Zend—from which latter it séems 
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to be derived, and must long hgve had the ascen- 





















enemies to in the Persian court. It is the only language 
inhospitable region. which furnishes an explanation of nearly all those 
tribes or branches. Persian names which were known to the and 
Tiaris, and is bs Romans. When the Great Nushirvan filled the Per- 
| sisting of 10,000 sian throne, the Parsi was the language of the court, 
; 1,000 families; Tukabis | thence called the Deri, and the Pehlevi was the lan- 
\{ 300. The whole guage of the learned. Four other dinlects of the an- 
chief whose dignity y | cient Parsi, now lost, were then spoken. B 
can bring into . | of these were ever more than provincial 
: ‘They bring honey, When Persia was conquered by the Arabs in qth 
cattle, a little grain, cent., the Parsi was proseribed and lost its high re- 
hills, to the low districts but come no further | putation, and when restored to its former rank unc&r 
than the skirts of their own country, where they | the Dilemite princes, it was then corrupted’by a large | 
meet with persons in the habit of trading with them, | intermixture of Arabic; yet great pocts and able 8 a) 
and never trust themselves within the walls of a city] speakers formed it into a rich and hermonions lan- | 
There are 1,500 Christian families in the district of | guage under the name of modern Persian. The an- 
| Salmast, W of the Uramiyah lake, of whom 800 are | cient Parsi, used among the Guebres, will owe its ih 
} Nestorians, and the rest Armenians or Nestorians | immortality to the Shah Nameh of Feerdusi. At 
i who have joined the Roman Catholic church. At- | present, and for some time back, the modern Per- 
tempts have been recently made to introduce Pro- | sian given place in the north of Persia, and even 
testantism into P. by means of missionaries. The | in the court of Teheran, to the Turkish, which ‘is 
lase Heary Martin was the first who proclaimed be- | spoken all the way from Abhar to the Hellespont. 
fore the moollah of Shiraz the doctrine of faith in | In Persia, however, the Arabic is still the langnage 
Christ, and made the gospel known in their own | of science.—The Persian language, both ancient and ; 
n modern. bas a great resemblance to the German and ri. 
Gothic languages, It bears an ally re- a 
semblance to the ancient Sclavonian, and also to the “7 
Sanscrit, which, in its turn, has a similarity | \ 
i to the Greek and Latin languages.—Besidesthe mo- | t 
great | dern Persian, Arabic, and Turkish, two others, the tend 
of | Kurdish and Larish, are spoken by the Kurds and | 
Luris. The Kurdish is, like the Pehlevi, a mixture ‘ 
of Persian and Chaldec, and even Hindostani. The ! 
i ish language is a rude dialect of the Pehlevi, ; 
jon.) The statements of bg norma 24, “we Fi 
ing the amount of Persian are little more than ‘ 
mere guess-work. It is , from the 
7 remains of ruined cities, towns, vi tong 6, 
where to be found ¢ Pr it was as 
that Bae 
Zend was vernacolar 
lator of the Zendevesta 
o- - was the 
; from recent 
Eof a 
edges of Shahan, 
am 
tain of Baoan, besides 
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ated in the same 

rated. In addition to 
tan, the Nestorian eae inhabiti nya the mor. > a 
range to tfe W of the districts of Uramiyah and 
Selmast number about 12,000 families, Ont of 
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Fein iin ties oan ne 
‘}, ARABIAN TRIBES, 
1, Arab shepherds, introduced by Tamerlane. 


*% tage op IT FR a 


4 (in the Gurmstr or hot district of Farsistan), 15,000 
i te 
’ other tribes, consisting of 9.000 each, 27,000 





whole amount of Kurds in Persian Khorasan, Thee 
ew. of the moans ons of which we have any 

m ation might, with greater apenas to 
acenracy, be stated as follows: 






















Tureoman tribes in Northern Persia, 40 tribes, 420,000} 

aie sg 8 ES Pein. 3 Net “Mie 

“ 2. Arab fshermen on the s0a-coast eof Saale nate i an ry BY 

“OL ‘Tho Beni Kiab (in Khusistan), number unknown. elt » ° . 

w in ors, 35,00 tie, Py 180,000 

Cp ood a gh wpeameeadee 4 Eonrigh teben 7 te, 2. Maeno | 
Larrish tribe of Bakhtivari a 000 families, . 190,090 + 

Mahmud Sunis. 12,000 fam’ 000 

Tartar tribes of Tisurl and tiesich, 24 ,060 famities, 1401000. t 
Christian Kurds W of the districts of Urnmiyah and Sel- cep " 
test, 12.000 Sasalien 69,000} | "@ 

Arabian tri bes of shepherds and fisherinen, 12 tries, . 100,000} 

1,545,000 


To the Kurdish pop. given above must be added 


Aaa wipe nl AR 
1. In Kurdistan, 

The Mekris, Ble to master 
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Calculated nomadic pop. before given, . ve 1,545,000 


Total of ditto, . F “ + 1,764,500 
From this statement it is cia thaf the whole 
Of Hele ndading those tik ., under the general tame 
of Eels, in neonate those tribes whose pop. is not sv 
much as ectured, may not he short of 2,000,000; 
and if so, the stationary pop. Coane penny a BS 

The aggregat@ pop. of Western P. docs 





° 8.000 
cr Billoedl, sie to ralse — 
(uear Senna, tn Ardelan’. 
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1,200 
1,000 
10,000 
14,000 





ve an estimate of the Persian "eh 
une eee 





Arabs, and Karis, all blended nine aes eminent; Mn ye par pn. , 
designation, h presenting great i- J seems to have wholly rom them ‘as a na- 
of character. pop. consists of two | tion.—The character of the Eels or wandering tribes 
the cities and towns, or the station- | is very different from that of the stationary pop. Of 
——and the wandering tribes; and | all these the Luris are the fiercest, most cruel and 
again are great differences of character. | most addicted to lawless rapine. ‘These tribes, which 
i of Kazvin, Hamadan, Tabriz, Shi- | form a very numerous and formidable part of the 
Yesd, are as remarkable for their courage | whole pop., in general, continue to enjoy a sort of _ 
patriarchal government, closely resembling. that Af 
: the former are chiefly the offspring of warlike | the Scotch Highlanders which prevailed betor. of 
hilst the ancestors of the latter have for many | breaking up of the hereditary jurisdigtions. 


| 
are all actually independent, paring no more 5 
| 
| 


of unity of character. P. is | practice of 
by many different tribes, Persians, Turks, | ski ants 
3 









ts. The 
from those | dience to the Persian sovereign than suits their con~ 
. | venience, or the interest of their immedinte chi 
colour, exhibiti Singularly indifferent to the faith of the Koran, and 
romparatively destitute of all religious principle, 
these men are nevertheless hospitable ax well as 
an and their women, who enjoy al! the liverties 
European habits allow, are as chaste as they 

are The Turkomans are a ‘Tartar race, 








fair with small @yes, high cheek-bones, thin beards, 
to be of Medish and Scythian t. Gen- | robust frames. ‘They may now be regarded more qe 









erally speaking, the Persians are a handsome race of | bordcrers than*as forming a part of the uctual pop: 

. men; few of them are diminutive or deformed. The | of P. ’ Grinds. ih 
f the of thin “ 

ne Fot ome we 
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peti 
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of « tunner, or shoemaker, who, assy) 

tive tithe of Artaxares, or? the Great Pica diet oxen dynasty, 
appellation of the Sasserian, swayed the sceptre 
of the East for more than four centuries, and comprised a suc- 
28 sovereigns, some of whom raised P. to a greater de. 
prosperity and glory than it ever enjoyed before or since. 
the second king of uiis 4 y. overran all M a. 
y Roman emperor V: m in 
vicinity of Edessa, and kept iim in a state of captivity till 

his death.—Chosroes, surnamed * Nushirvan the 
‘teat. prince of this dynasty. 

as eminent! 


iinous,” 
In his wars with the 
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this successor to the throne ret ua Pel- 

imper country, Was su the 

i ble channels of the Delta were 

¢ and the long vain? of the Nile, from 

of Nubia, explored by the forces of the 

conqueror, treading In the footsteps of Alex- 

in triamph throngh the sands of the Libyan de- 

advaneed with other arwies from the Euphrates 
Bosporus; and a Persian , ktationed 

insulted for 


5 
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bara, 
and Carizm® owned their sway; atid the name of AL Malek was 
engraved on the coins of the distant kingdom of -Khashyar ih 
Eastern Turkistan. Not content with the conquest of Persia and 
Mawaralnabar. the Seljukian sultans extended their arms and 
their conquests into the Greek empire. Armenia and [beria were 
overrun by their cavalry; and the natives, an unwarlike’ race, 
were compelied to own the superior sway of Alp-Arsian, the 
ew and successor of the victorious and even to ab- 

jure the faith of the cross. The total defeat of the Greek 

Romanus Diogenes, in the vicinity 

pinins of the Morad-Shal, sealed the fate of the Asiatic provs, of 
the Constantinopolitan empire, and the Seljukian Torks obtained 
i in the provinces W of the Euphrates. After thede~ 
-Malck, the third and greatest of the Seijukian sultans, 
the unity of the Turkish-empire was dissolved. ‘The vacant 
throne was disputed by his brother and his four sons, and the re- 
sult was atreaty, which made a lasting separation in the Persian 
dynasty. ‘The three younger branches were those of Kirman, 


pri 
ing the decline of dynasty, a number of petty princes, or gov- 
ernors, called atta! rose, who, taking advantage of tre weake 
ness and dissensious of their masters, established their authority 
over some of the finest provs. of the P. empire: but these were 
= oct away before the inandation of the Tartars under 
his-Khan, ° x 


sanis, commonly called 

Von Hammer's History of the Assassins, gives a brief but perti- 

nent detail of the rise, progress, and extinction of those 

dons sectarians, @chose influence paralyzed for so many y the 
Asiatic potentates. y originated, it seems, 8 

of Persia. Their founder Abdallah, w 


efet 


imc necomplished ; a rar ey nao So 
from prison, was placed on throne Egypt 
doctrines of Abdallah—which, in their i 
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may be considered the first step towards the separation 


gia from P; for Russia, from this time 
cies, After a strugele of 
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Khan, the founder of the present dynasty. 
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trnet between the two empires, the sove- 
uncertain, and it served as a refuge for 


Of 40,000 wet being dispersed In detach- 
The Mahommeduris th bout Daghis- 
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wi 
on the W frontier, was taken by the sirdar of Erivan, 
tered all the male Armenians, and sent their heads to 
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* | that river to the sea. The 


vail in the gulf all the year; 
ber, vit January, 8 winds 


between the years 1871 and 1829, 4 $ 
PERSIAGX (Des), a commune of Belginm, 
rad prov. of Hainault and dep. of Fontaine I’ 
‘op. 197. Shaky } 
PERSON, a county in the N part of the state of 


N. Carolina, U. S., comprising an area of 440 sq. Mg 
drained by branches of Dan river anil by the 
streams of Neuse river. Pop. in 1850, 10.791. 
France, in the dep. of 
m. 


PERSQUEN, a village 
Morbihan, cant. and 2 m. 8 of Guemene, and 12 
WSW of Pontivy. | Pop. 1,000. “ 

PERTAUBGHUR, or Pertasovnn, 2 town and 
hill-fort of Hindostan, in the prov. of Bijapur, at the 
entrance of a defile which leads across the Western 
Ghants, 45 m. SSW of Puna, and 92 m. SE of Lom- 
bay.—Also a town of Malwah, 36 m. NNE of Ban- 
swarra, on the ronte to Nimueh, at an alt. of 1.700 

. above sea-level. It is the residence of a ’ 
Tajah. The surrounding country is undulating and 
fertile, with extensive fields of poppies and wheat. 

PERTENHALL, a parish of Bedfordsmre. 11 m., 
NNE of Bedford. Area 1,805 acres. Pop. in 1841, 
420: in 1851, 405. ; 

PERTH, a cluster of four guoad eivilia and two 

d sacra cognominal 
erth Proper, ot that which is surrounded by the 
distriets of Strathmore, Gowrie; and Strathearn, in 
Perthshire, ‘The East Kirk or landward p.—all the 
others lying within the town—may, in a gen 
view, be regarded as including. whatever does not _ 


-fall to be noticed under the burgh. Its area is about 


8,410 acres. Various bills of a ridgy character, but 
soft in outline, and of inconsiderable elevation, o¢eur 
in the S and the W. . The highest of these is Mon- 
crieff hill; the others vary in height from about 300 
ft. to a little &pwards of 600 ft. The villages of the 


are Tulloch, Craigi itheaveless, and C! - 
k. Pop. of the 4 in 1831, 20,016; 


1851, Ter 
Perrn, a and beautiful town, a ; 
and the pone yt Perthshire, stands ye | 


N lat., and 3° 6’ 20” W long.; 15 m. SSW of Dun-. _ 


ke’ 
by Queensferry 
nN 7 

r. bank of the Tay, about 28 m. € influx 
ene Seat bena och ued 
second: in Scotlag ily to 


22 m. WSW of Dundee, and 39 and 434§ m. 
of Edin! ively by Burn and 


ms urban 


rishes, in the district of - 
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Its site is an alluvial on the @ 












it parallel to the river. 


The old of. P., 
ea existed previous text cepsionetnas wore 
toward the end of last cent., forms oe ee 
division, and occupies less than one-half, 
: Fol tha. present, sah: All the S win at 
been built since 1801. ‘The N v 
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the . south wi 
gives filer 
idge acr@&s the Tay is a noble structure of 9 | 


ee 


to its handsome editices. | 


in 1819, from a dgsigu by Smirke, at 2 cost of 
£32,000. ‘The principal building fronts the Tay, and 
has an portico, whose pediment is supported 
by twelve massive Huted columns. A spacious en- 
trance-hall opens from the portico ; a flight of 
steps leads thence to the gallery of the justiciary-hull. | 
‘Tins gallery can accommodate about 1,000 persons ; 
and the hail itself has the form of a large segment of | 
a cirele, and measures in the upper part 66 ft, by 45). | 
@ Behind the county-bailidings, are the new city and 
county prisons, surrounded by a high wall. A gen- 
era! prison for Scotland, which will contain about 
400 prisoners, or about a fifth of the average number 
in Scotland, has been erected on the S side of the 
South inch? about a jm. from the city. To this 
prison all criminals ordered to imprisoument for six 
inonths or upwards may be sentenced or removed. 
‘The building is adapted to the separate system of 
me; and consists of four wings, each 
our stories in height Tadiating from acentre. Each 
Wing contains 194’ cells, with 4 rooms for warde’ 
and 8 punishmeut-cells placed in the sank floo 
Each cell is 13 ft. long, and from 6} to 84 ft. wide. 
They are butit in two separate ranges, divided by a 
corridor 15 ft. wide, and 220 ft. long. ‘Tis prison is 
placed under the management of the board of direct- 
ors Of prisons in Scotland, who have power to ap- 
portion the several counties and burghs the sums re- 
pery for building and maintaining the prison. Be- 
eas the jpomans peelings, and overlooking the river, 
the water-reservair, constructed in 1830, at a 
cost axe about £13,600. In the NW extremity of the 
town. is a spacious snite of barracks. The public 
seminaries, bailt in 1807, at a cost of about £6,000, 
© are provided in the interior with atnple accommo‘a- 
rae gsoey with an adjoining building these edi- 
tain apartments for seven schools. Kin; 
' Fumes the Vin 8 hospital, is a large, handsome, w 
} structure of three stories, in 1750. 
H and county infi isa ful and ca- 
t edifice, erected in 8336, The royal Lunatic 
. situated on the W side of Kivnoul-bill, is 
one of the most perfect establishments of its class in 
the kingdom. At once the most ancient, the most 
gag and, in all respects, the chief public build- 
a Sa P., is the church of St. John’s, an edifice of 
very various dates, and now divided into three par- 
ochial places of worship, The length of the entire 


buil is 207 ft. The poet tower is the princi 
comet of ‘the nal or early pe 7“ 
ie h, which bas neat 
of cathedral of 8t. Ninian’s, is 
pletion.—The manufactures of 
ex ¥, vane, an eat — extensive, and are still 
Peg Say Gloves were early and long 
—_ Ape Seeik Geog oeeensh much fame through- 
ieee produced for home use 
the amount ap a ween 2,000 arf 
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ngmhough ee grent 
much less apon the straight I@e principle | sinflur 
an arrangement | 


are Fes longa is 50 fi; its breadth between the | 
is 22 ff. A suite of county-buildings was | mills, and various minor operatives estabhshments, 
Ship-building is an extensive and increasing 


| after the battle of Sheriffmuir; daring 1745-6 it 








Dundee, 
port of Newburgh in Fife. 
communication with Edinburgh, Ginagone aig 


in sn at6, 1,134. The 






to the secession of James 


be | dence in P.,. 
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60 years ago; but check, and. 
pg ge tions. An 
tal about 
ms 1 pes now th n ie indeonsing. ; 
‘its nce to Manchester, and: — 
ritish tows. Pu i" papecks we 
nftlur fabrics, and also iajettion mijan shawls an 
scarf, are woven for the manaufi of Glasgow. 
There are three extensive iron several 


couch-building establishments, distili¢ries, brewe 
works, tauncries, dyew orks, saw-mills, and coi 


ploy- 
ment.—P. was anciently a place of extensive com- 
merce and vast wealth. Before 1286, and during 
many ages, its merchants condutted an extensive 
traffic with the Netherlands, and visite@ the Hanse 
towns in theirown ships, The modem prosperity of 
P. commenced immediately after thp rebellion of 
1745. During. the previous reb@lich it had been 
made a place of arms to which the rebels retreated 


the central point of rendezvous for the forces a 
friends of Prince Charles Edward; and afterward, 
continued, for a considerable period, to be the = 
of resort for the whole disaffected party. The har- 
bour of P., till within the last few years, was i 
cessible by vessels of any considerable burd 
recent improvements have been made on its 
and recent deepenings effected in the ch 
river, which have given increusing impulse to ¢ 
ward trade. Vessels of 300 tons now reach the hi 
bour, and can easily be brought ap by tug-steamers, 
The customs’ revenue, sometime afier the com- 
mencement of the present century, was so small that 
it sometimes did not pay local expenses ; and, in the 
years 1834-5-6, though beginning to feel the effect 
of the i improvements, and to monnt up before them, 
it was so low as respectively £3,702, £4,942, vom 
£5,190. But in 1887 it was £6,270; in 1838, £8,7: 

in 1839, £11,898; in 1840, £25,767; and in iaag 
£17,067. The shipping belonging to the port, in 
1828, was not more than 4,000 tons; in. 1837, 5,467 
tons; in 1849, 6,487 tons. "P. was made a free port 
in January 1840. The principal areicles of import 
are Baltic and American timber, hides, bark, tar, 
madder, flax, linseed, cloverseed, cheese, foreign 
spirits, coals, salt, lime, and bones; and the principal 
articles of export are. the. produce of the manu- 
factories, slates, Scottish timber, pit- 
~ Coals are imported 
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and Aberdeen.—The average corporat 
for seven years ending Michaelmas 1839 1833, Ww was £ 
The revenue in 1839-40, was £6,225; in, - 
£4,798. The pop. within the royal bur aay 

1851; within the city district, itwas 14,878, in big é 
20,016, i in 1831; and 22,232, in 1851.—P. retm 

member to parliament. 
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came tobe for, ly declared the Scottish metropolis. 
Yet, in spite Gs irent loss of rank, P. not 
“ cense to” onouy of being the capital till 
1482, in the rei Symes It.-P. for gave 
the title of Earl te brea of the family of Drum- 
mond; created Baron Drummond in 1488, and Earl 
of Perth in 2605. James, the 4th Earl, attdthed 
himself to the ¢ause of James I. after the Revola- 
tion, and/was created by him Duke of Perth; «but 
was outlawed” by the established government, and 

avin in 1716, his two sons were attainted. The 
earldom is represented by George Drummond, Duke 
de Melfort, in France. 

PERTH, a county of Western Australia; bounded 
on the N by the ¢o, of Twiss; on the E by that of 
York; on the 8 'b¥ thre co. of Murray} and on the W 
by the ocesh; and comprising an area about 50 m. 
inglength, and 49 m. in ~——- breadth. It-is in- 
tersected from N to S by the Darling range, an 
throughout its ® section by ramifications of that 
chain. The principal rivers by which it is watered 
are Swan river, and its affluents the Ellen, Howick, 
and®Garra, and by the Canning. In its NE part, 
amid open forests. are numerous fresh water lakes, 
the banks of which afford good pasturage; and 
stretching along, at some distance from the coast, is 

eries of islands and reefs, enclosing Coekburn 

wesc) Owen and Gage road. The chief towns are 
Perth, the capital, Guildford, Kelmscott, Clarence, 
and Freemantle. The cap. is situated on the NNE 
-— of Perth water or Melville water, an expansion 

Swan river, about 9 m. from the eritrance of that 
river into'the ocean. It is pleasantly surrounded by 
gardens, abounding in the ordinary fruits of warm 
elim: Its port is Freemantle.—Also a parish 
and town of Van Diemen’s Land, in Cornwall’ co. 
The p. is enclosed on the W, S, and SE, by sinuosi- 
ties of the South Esk river. The town is fincly situ- 
ated on the r. bank of the river, a few miles above 
tye confluence of Lake River, 10 m. SSE of Laun- 
ceston, and 80 m. N of Hobart-Town. ‘ 

PERT, a town of Upper Canada, in Drummond 
¢o., and cap.of Bathurst district, situated on a fine sandy 
ridge on the Rideau or Tay river, about 7 m. above 
its confluence with the Rideau canal, and 50 m. NNE 
of Kingstown. Pop. 2,000. It is of considerable ex- 
tent, and contains several churches arid chapels, and 
4 sabstantially built prison and court-house. 

PERTH, a township of Fulton co., in the state of 
New York, U. 8. 46 m. NW of Albany. It has an 
undalating surface, and is drained by Chucktenunda 
eveek, The soil consists of clay loam. 

PERTH-AMBOY, @ port of New Jersey, U.5., 
at the head of Raritan bay, and 46 m,. NE of ‘Tren- 
47d harbour is easy of access. Pop. in 1840, 


‘PERTHES, or Perrnes-2n-Perraois, a com- 
mune and town of Franee, in the dep. of the Upper 
cant. and 6 m. W of St. Dizier, and 14 m. 

NW of Vassy, on the 1. bank of the - 


; ‘a town in the dep. of the Seine-et- 
cant. and 7 m. SW of Metun. Pop. 1,000. 
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gannan and Fife. The of the co. is be 
on the NW ba meveraieoaioces on the N. by I 
croquet hay Sw by Fifeshire und Kinroo shire, 
shiregon the 
Clackmannanshire and ingshire; on the 

SW rlingshire and Duambs ire; and on 
the W by Argyleshire. *Its form is not very far from 
being a circle, upon a radius of abopt 30 m. *From 
4 point in the SW, within about 3 jp. f 
Loch-Fyne, to a point at the base of Mount-Blair, 
between Glenshee and Glenisla, a distance of at 
117 m., all over the W and the N, and part of the 
the boundary-line consis™, with inconsiderable ex- 
ceptions, of vast central sammit-ranges,—the water- 
sheds of the most alpine and elongated mountain- 
chains of Seotland. ‘The co. lies between 56° 4’ and 
56° 57’ N let,, and 8° 4’ and 4° 50’ W long. Its ex- 
treme length from Invergowrie on the E, to the top 
of Benloi on , is 77 m.; its extreme breadth © 
from ary of the east forest of Athole, at the 
source of the Tilt on the N, to the frith of Forth ats 
‘Culross on the S, is 68 m; Its superficial extent 
is usually stated at 2,588 sq. m., or 1,656,320 acres, of 
which, it is estimated, 500,000 are cultivated, 550,000 
uncultivated, and 606,320 unprofitable. The co, has 
a prevailingly SE declination or exposure. Except- 
ing a nook on the SW of about 30 sq. m., which is 
drained by the Falloch toward Loch-Lomond, the 
whole country N of this line belongs to the basin 
of the Tay and its tributaries. As the Earn sweeps 
away to the E on a line’ lel to the S water- 
shed, and at but a brief distance from it, a mere 
yibbony belt of the basin declines toward the N, 

hile mcomparably the greater expanse of it fol- 
lows in its dip the SE declination of the Tay. All the 
band of country which is sectioned off from the Tay’s 
basin belongs to the basin of the Forth. 

Climate,] Situated in the zone where the High- 
lands melt down into the Lowlands, at nearly equal 
distances from the German ocean and the Atlantic, 
this co. possesses a . between that respectively of 
the northern and shgaouhern cos., and experiences all 
the varieties of,efimate Which belong to both the E 
and the W coasts. According to observations conti- 
nued during 5 consecutive years, W winds have been 
found to prevail during from 165 to 220 days in the 
year; fair weather from 189 to 250 days;* rain from 
95 to 141; and frost from 11 to 66. The mean height 
of the barom. has been found, during 8 consecutive 
years, to range between 29°59 and 29-71; and the 
mean height of the therm. between 41° and 424° 
The annual prea = ec 5 years of obser- 

i between and 38:4 inches. These 
results were ascertained at Meigle, in the ex- 
treme E, and partly at Col in Monteith, on the SW. 

Mountains. % : 
one the a frontier of we shire is a arash: 

at vast ine range, the greatest 
which rotten ® from Beu-Nevis on the W, to Mount- 
Battock on the E; and thence forks off, in diminished @ 
i ae ocean at Ston 
’ 
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ly however, as to be superior to that 
of most upland tracts in England. Their lower de- 
clivities, and im some cases even their middle zones, 
vely green with sward, or bosky and 
with a profusion of copses and planta- 
two-thirds of the wholeco., from Loch- 
of Rannoch south-eastwards, is 
the Grampian or Highland region; 
bh is made to the low country, the 
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more ly glide off into hanging plains; 

id eventually the Highlands, disclosing themselves 

throagh.« long series of magnificent portals, come 
in dreases of opulence and beauty which well Le- 

the seene and the occasion of their union with the 

Nearly at right angles with the opening 


BEB 
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_ alleys, and with the terminating headlands of the 


which separate them, rans from SW to NE 

the whole of the co. what concurrent geogra- 
phical nomenclatare describes as Strathmore; yet 
lying along the base of 

the Highlands, applies betre-, 


3 | lan, the Devon, and the South 


; | tween the Sidlaws and the frith of Tay, differs from. 
; | every other 


much of their sternness, the valleys, 


mmit-range 
they pass the frontier into the conterminous ¢6,, are 
also wholly within P.; they section off the tich dis- 
trict of the carse of Gowrie from the broad. 
Strathmore; and they claim various deta¢ and 
Straggling hills, among the most poted of which is 
the celebrated Dunsinnan, ‘The carse of Gowrie, be- 


rt of the co,, exce) Stra " 
nd the band of carse-lands along the Porth, in bein, 
nearly a dead level, singularly ofalent in its so’ 
highly fructiferous over every square foot of its sur- 
face, and athwart all its expause an uninte 
scene of luxuriant cultivafion, Though sach strik- 
ing combinations of marine and mountain pape we 
are wanting as form the grand attraction of 
Western Highlands, they are here abundantly, and 
somewhat in their own style, compensated by 
lacustrine and sometimes isleted sheets of 4 
sereened by heights which for alpine altitude and 
boldness of contour, and is rage & bea = may. 
challenge comparison with any in the W. CORES 
ing only that of Loch-Lom nearly all the finest 
lake-scenery of Scotland ocears in P. 

Streams.) The waters ef P., both lakes and 


streams, are very numerous. The Jakes of ie first . || 


vlass as to size are Tay, Earn, and Rannoch, in 
Breadatbane; Ericht on the boundary with Ibyer- 
ness-shire; and Katrine in Monteith, The second 
class lakes are Lydoch on the boun with Ar- 
gyleshire; Garry between Rannoch and Athole; 
Tammel in Athole; Vennachoir, Monteith, and Lub- 
naig, in Monteith; and Voil in Balquidder? Of nu- 
merous lakes’ of third clase size the most noticeable 
are Lyon and Dochart in Breadalbane; Tilt in 
Athole; Ard, aes Ghon, in Monteith}; Doine 
Balquidder; Tw in 
ueich; and Ordic, | 


H Sof Strathearn. Its only r 
on side of P. are the Goody, the Teith, the Al- 
von—The Tay, as 


it drains all the country between the S sercen of 


and the northern boundary of the country, 


draws its waters in numerous and converging streans 
toward a great central chanel. The’ Ei 
a Struthearn, brings to it the Lednock, 
the il, the Turret, the Powaftray, the. Ys 
the Shaggy, the Rutliven, the May, and t ‘arg. 
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Rooting slates, some 
; . blue, and soine of a muddy 
coinplexion along the cutters, are aentrely quarried in 
iirhiands. Hreesia or pudding-stouc,-—consisting of a great 
variety of suyll and diferent-coloured stoves, firmly by 
a brown basis, compact as to form a very durable building 
ale hearn and in Monteith, and appears to 
SW to fi nbartenshire. Sandstone, of very prime on 
ting for building, \as and extensively been quarried, both 
for hone use and foreXportation Copper occurs among the south- 
ern Ochilx, Lead has been extensively minod at Tyudrum,; and 
it oocurs also at Benledi, near Callander, and at Gienlyon in 
Shell mari abounds in sage Boa <> 

sulphate of barytes, each about the size of amegy, ocout 
ted ot the 8) y in Stratheara,—The prevailing rocks in all the 
of P. are mica-slate, gneiss, ciny-slate, chiorite-slate, 
varteties of hornblenge-slate, with oceasgional beds of quartz, 
some patches of granite, Mica-slate alone formes the entire 
some of the monarch mountains, such as Ben-Lawers 
4 * _—_ A narrow hag wl cluy-slate may — 

along lower edge of rampians, Greywa 
qiieutly running into sandstone, a coarse red conglomerate, and 
hortitenc pone 


di 


he , CoOMposes most of those bsolated bills, which 

aggregate in crowds at the foot of the Gran- 
Wiens neous the landscape an aspect 
Re ber 


e 
nnextensl ve 
In the carse of Gowrie all the flat land 


mn re eer mene. 
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in 1774, planted the enormous 
nape of wel, A8 about 


Scottis fir, spruce fir, and iy acres 
wood existed on the dake’s lands when ne Sgpacnmnye eee: 
indiwen forest operations.—The aggrezate t of 
peices occ ae ‘antes In the co. is : 
Sp pre tent e 
t! vast 

declivities, and in the basoe of the Gremplane, sre 40 

sheep stock, and are 


The ancteut 
were the whitefaced, few in number 
flocks. About the year 1770, the blackfaced 
duced from the &. once so. numerous 
vour, were necessarily sacrificed to 
departments P sly h and 
nore panatonsty ‘sored in 
and Gisnisia, than in all the 
bined, Red-deer occur in vast 
and limitediy in that of Glonartwey; 
Blair-Athole and at Ta 3 and 
in many of the upland parts of the ca, 
which are not divested of wood. Common 
door, from the spear pene be meds abe? or 
ieanest cottage; and — are 
bers, Bees are an object of attention and protit in the 
parts uf the billy country. Game of nearly ev 
abounds on the moors and the mountains, and among the fordsis, 


anufaetures.| P. cannot be viewed as distine- 
y, or as in any other than avery limited a 
ufaeturing and commercial county. Though . 
liten manafactare has long been established, it has 
never attained either steadiness or eminence, and it 
exists rather in humble subordination to that of For- 
farshire than as an independent trade. The cotton 
manufacture sprang up toward the close of last cent., 
and made promise of achieving wonders; but it has’ 
made fitful and occasionally all but stood 
still; and now it wears as sickly and feeble an as- 
pect as can-well comport with the fact of its holding 
several factories, and some two or three thousands 
of looms in employment. ‘The principal mills are at 
Doune on the Leith, Stanley on the Tay, and Crom- 
well-park on the Almond; and the chief seats of the» 
weaving population—employed for the most part by 
the manufacturers of Glasgow—are Auchteratder, 


tiv 


Crieff, Dunblane, and other places in the south-east || 


quadrant of the county. Paper-mills w@re estab-' 


in six or) }} 
been | 
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